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OLWOBULUUNGI BWABANTU! 


FOR OVER FOUR YEARS Mukasa has watched the 
great dam being built at Owen Falls, to 
make more electricity for Uganda. 

Mukasa has seen much good come from 
electric power. 

In this new hydro-electric scheme he sees 
a brighter future for his people. “Electricity,” 
says Mukasa, “ is o/wobuluungi bwabantu — for 
the benefit of Man.” 


AEI 


for everything electrical 





Her Majesty the Queen, homeward bound 
on her world tour, recently opened the Owen 
Falls dam. The six 16,770-kVA waterwheel 
alternators, which make the electricity, are 
being supplied by one of the nine famous 
British companies that together make up A.E.I. 


A.E.I. (Associated Electrical Industries) 
make everything electrical from a turbine to 
a torch bulb. 


Associated Electrical Industries 
are a family of companies : 
The British Thomson-Houston Co. Lad 
Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical Co. Ltd 
The Edison Swan Electric Co. Ltd. 
Ferguson Pailin Ltd. 

The Hotpoint Electric Appliance Co. Ltd 
International Refrigerator Co. Ltd 
Newton Victor Ltd 

Premier Electric Heaters Ltd 

Sunvic Controls Ltd 





Ask the Chief Typist 


Experience has taught the chief typist to value a type- 
writer for qualities that may not be instantly discernible. 
Take the new Imperial. It’s a quick, quiet and thorough- 
ly efficient typewriter, but the chief typist will tell you 
that it’s much more than that. Suppose, for instance, 
that a long and complicated balance sheet is being 
typed and an urgent letter is required. The long 
carriage, complete with balance sheet, can instant- 
ly be removed from the machine, the letter 
typed, and the balance sheet completed 
later. And that’s only one of the many 
advantages mads possible by the exclus- 
ive Imperial feature of interchangeable 
carriage, platen roller and _ type-unit. 


Imperial 


TMPERIAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY LIMITED LEICESTER AND HULI 
ercis 
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GREAT ELIZABETHANS 


to have had the character 
and personality to enjoy 
* 
Casson8 IMPERIAL LEATHER 
toilet luxuries and to have lived 
too early to get them. 


* NEW ELIZABETHANS CAN ENJOY — 


fi IMPERI 
=> 


Cussons Sons & Co. Ltd, 84 Brook St, Grosvenor Square, W1 


AL LEATHER BRILLIANTINE 


Whether you prefer brilliantine solid or 
liquid, you will find Imperial Leather 
the perfect aid to good grooming and 
lustrous healthy hair. Use also Imperial 
Leather Shaving Soap, after-shave Lotion 
and Taicum Powder. From all good shops. 























POST MORTEM 


“Congratulations, Henry, on 


your inirepid game of bridge | 


last night.” 


“* Old Percy’s gins were pretty | 
audacious too. I doubt if I could | 


beat my small niece at snap this 
morning.” 

“ Never mind — a man with 
the nerve to leave his partner 
in four no trumps after a 
forcing bid of two hearts 
deserves the highest recog- 


nition. And when you 
fearlessly went to bed with 
that ace of spades...” 
“« Pity I didn’t go to bed with 
some Rose’s Lime Juice.” 


“Courage, partner! I now 


| propose to call two gins and 


Rose’s which I trust the 
barman will double.” 

“Your psychic bidding 1s 
amazing |!” 


ROSE’S LIME JUICK 
for Gin and Lime 


ROSE'# ALSO MAKE FINE PRUIT 8QUASHES 
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“Dreams Come True 


advances in research. Important new materials, ranging 


SIX YEARS AGO, the site of I.C.I’s Wilton works was 
virgin green. It now presents a vista of pencil-slim 
chimneys and silver towers set in a network of broad, 
grass-verged roadways, while at night, the plants take on 
the appearance of a castle of fairy lights. Wilton is the 
result of a long-term plan to group together I.C.I’s new 
factories according to a logical pattern. Interdependent 
plants, though operated by different manufacturing 
divisions, are being built close together on one site, to 
save transport and materials handling and to enable 
common services such as steam, electricity and com- 
pressed air to be supplied on a large scale from central 
generating stations. Ten plants are already operating, 
taking their electricity from a power-house that could 
supply all the needs of a town of 50,000 inhabitants. 
Many of the processes operating or scheduled to operate 


within the works are the realisation of recent I.C.I. 


from the tough, flexible plastic, polythene, to Britain’s 
newest synthetic fibre, “Terylene’, are coming into 
large-scale production. 

I.C.I. has already expended nearly {25,000,000 in 
developing Wilton. About £20,000,000 will be spent 
in the course of the next few years. To the chemical 
engineer Wilton, together with its sister plant at 
Billingham across the river, represents the largest and 
most modern centre of chemical industry in the world. 
To the ordinary Tees-sider, who remembers how 
unemployment ravaged the district before the war, 
the great project now spreading over Wilton’s 2,000 
acres is an earnest of new stability in the industrial 
situation on Tees-side and of greater security for 
this and future generations in a young and vigorous 


industry. 


Imperial Chemical Industries Limited 





Internationally 
acclaimed! 


Pie Smythe is one of the many dis- 
tinguished people who choose Harry Hall 
The 


manship and design of these thoroughbred 


riding clothes. impeccable work- 


garments, tailored in lasting quality 
materials, has made Harry Hall famous the 
world over. By insisting on this name, 
men, women and their children can 
depend on the best of everything 
The 


better shops and stores every- 


for all riding occasions. 


where offer a selection of 


thoroughbred riding clothes 
and accessories 


235-237, REGENT STREET 
LONDON, W.! 


Pill : 4 
pe ve , an Oxford Circus End 
Reproduced by the courtesy of Miss Pat Smythe and in 


co-operation with the International Equestrian Fund. Tel. : REGent 6601 
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mee has a name 


WHENEVER you search for excellence unequalled, search for it by name. In all 
things there is one supreme authority. ‘Barrie’ is that authority for cashmere 


and lambswool knitwear, acknowledged 
. 


even among the craft-proud Bordermen of 
KNITWEAR 


Hawick, home of the finest knitwear in the 
world, There is no compromise in the pro- 
duction of a ‘Barrie’ garment, no short cut 
to the counter. There is only excellence, 
assured and absolute. 
Find it by looking for the name 
, HAWICK + SCOTLAND 


BARRIE A KERSEL LTO 








lasist on 


.. . your Guarantee of Quality 
ZU LTD. BIR 


M-W.64 








FOR BRILLIANT 
HOME RECORDING 


t the touch of a button the 

Grundig Tape Recorder faith- 
fully records every sound—and plays 
it back immediately and as often as 
you like. Baby's first words, home 
musical performances, your favourite 
radio programmes-——the Grundig 
superbly ‘tapes’ them all. What you 
don't like you can erase at will, 
leaving the tape ready for anything 
Your ‘star’ recordings you can keep 
for ever. Both the Grundig Tape 
Recorders shown here are compact 
masterpieces of design, and are 
so simple to operate that a child 
can use them. 


GRUNDIG 
‘REPORTER’ 
TK9 
records for 1} hours 
on one spool of tape ; 
pockets for 2 spares. 
PRICE 65 gns. 
Choice of two mnicro- 
phones, 4) gns. and 

6 gns. 


GRUNDIG 
‘REPORTER’ 
700L 
gives two hours’ 
perfect specch re- 
cording or one 
hour high-fidelity 

music On one 

spool of tape. 
PRICE 
80 gns. 
including 

special 
Condenser 
microphone 


TAPE RECORDERS 


Hire Purchase Terms Available 
Most Radio and Photographic Dealers 
stock Grundig. Ask for a demon- 
stration today, or write for illustrated 
Folder to 


GRUNDIG (GT. BRITAIN) LTD., DEPT. P. KIOBROOKE PARK RD., LONDON, S.E.3, 


GMs 
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Angela arched her wrist 

“I say—he gave you a watch!”’ cried her friend, “Isn't it sweet!” 
“This is a Baume” answered Angela, “And William chose it 
for its good name, its record—( 125 years of Swiss craftsmanship) 
and its reputation for absolute reliability.” 

“Oh,” said her friend. “‘Still—it is awfully sweet looking.” 


ia 
BAUME 7 the Good wath 


BAUME & CO. LTD., LONDON AND LA CHAUX-DE-FONDS 


My dear, 
the kitchen was a shambles till they 


got an Agamatic Boiler. 


AGA HEAT LIMITED 


102/6 Orchard House, Orchard Street, London, W.1. 
The word ‘ Agamatic’ is a Registered Trade Mark of Aga Heat Lid. 
(Proprietors: Allied Ironfounders Ltd.) 
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At only 7/6, Jeyes’ Modern Toilet Fitting is really 
wonderful value —and you get two packets of Jeyes 
Interfolded Toilet Paper too! This high quality white 
glazed pottery fitting gives an important additional 
touch of refinement — and it will last a lifetime. It is 
simple to fix; screws and Rawlplugs are provided. 
Obtainable from all Chemists, Grocers, Hardware Stores, et 


JEYES’ 
special offer 


The Toilet Fitting shown above and two 
big packets of Jeyes’ Toilet Paper for 





rete te eet ee 


Increased production brings 
PRICE REDUCTION 





os The DeLuxe 
4 -Saecakaat 
CT —>>>> MODEL 
PS 7 at its new price offers you 


value unrivalled amongst 
luxury washers 











ALSO somes 
New Mode! § Washer 
BOILING 


POWER WRINGING 
SUPER CAPACITY 
@ SELF-EMPTYING PUMP enotying 


See it demonstrated at your local Servis Dealers £48. 19.9. / 
(inctax) 


Servis Electric Washers (Dept P) Darlascon, 5. Scafts 
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FILMS 
for face 


When you photograph an attractive face or 
an interesting place, give your camera a 
proper chance by loading with an Ilford 
film. Make your choice between HP3 (the 
high speed film for subjects in action and 
exposures in poor light); FP3 (the fine 
grain film for high quality enlargements) 
and Selochrome (the outdoor film for 
sparkling snapshots). You can’t go wrong 
with any of these famous films — you’ll get 
a good picture every time. 





ROLL FILM No. HPS & FPS SELOCHROME 
127 2s 7d 2s id 
120 & 620 2s 11d 2s 7d 
116 & 616 is Od be 4d 
*828.... 2s id _ 
*Available in FPS only 


ILFORD FILMS ARE MADE TO FIT ALL POPULAR CAMERAS 
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GLASS INVITES YOU IN... to the Coffee Bar 


insets of Antique and Nailsea glasses. Concentration of light over the 


It was glass, twinkling and sparkling, hat made the old gin palaces look 
so inviting. Modern building glasses, with their wide variety of colour, 
pattern and texture, lend themselves admirably to such warm-hearted 
treatment, as Leonard Manasseh & Partners (Architects) demonstrate 
with this design for a coffee bar. 
The site chosen—typical of most premises in a busy urban thoroughfare 
has a narrow frontage but considerable depth. The windows and 
door have been taken right up to the frontage and glazed to the 
maximum with clear and patterned glasses. (The long panel on the 
right is of Festival glass, with the menu panel in Flashed Ruby. The 
toughened j,” Reeded glass in the lower half of the left-hand window 
is surmounted by panels of Signal Green and Amber) 
The chief decorative feature of the design is the canopy, which projects 
into the street and runs .zight back to the focal point of the scheme 
the ‘ bar’ itself. The canopy inside is of fibrous plaster with coloured 


darkened ceiling helps to throw it into high relet 

Mirrors, alternated with green-backed Spotlight glass along the left 
wall reflect the Ruby and the White Flashed Opal light shades along 
the opposite wall, and a solid mirror wall at the end of the ‘ table-half’ 
of this coffee bar gives an effect of tremendous depth, multiplies the 


customers, and seems to lead out to daylight ! 


Even the counter frontage is of glass — |” Polished Plate painted and 
fired — set in a pattern to link up with the path of diamond shapes 
leading in from the door ; the sliding panels behind the bar are of 
Luminating glass, and the louvred panel at the right of the bar is of 


}” Polished Plate glass. 

Glass is cool, clean and hyg‘enic, but it can also look gay and friendly 
Perhaps the most versatile of all building materials, glass is playing 
an increasingly vital and exciting role in architecture today 


hance. 


GET UP TO DATE wiTH 4 (G/L Al (e 


or a discussion of your own problem, get in touch with your local glass merchant or with 


CHANCE BROTHERS LIMITED, GLASS WORKS. SMETHWICK 40, BIRMINGHAM 


LONDON OPFICI 28 ST. JAMES'’S SQUARE Wil 
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there’s always time 
for Nescafe 


With Nescafé it’s as easy to have 
good coffee outdoors as at home. 
Make it in your vacuum flask, 

or on the spot; all you need is a 
teaspoonful of Nescafé to each 
cup and piping-hot water. Then 
milk and sugar to taste. Nescafé 
powder is pure coffee. Smell 
that roaster-freshness! Taste 
that rich, full flavour! Yes, Nescafé 
makes it simple to have the 
nicest coffee ever ! 


ESCAFE 


the pure instant coffee 


104NA. 


ANOTHER OF NESTLE’S GOOD THINGS 
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OMPLAINTS are flooding in 
about the intolerable 
London’s new helicopters. But 

surely this is the whole idea? To make 
office work impossible is to drive from 
the congested streets the vehicles 
needed to bring workers to the office. 
Then really fast buses can run between 
Heath Row and Waterloo. 


The Gentlemen Go By 

STEALTHY operations by night are 
reported from the West Country, 
where certain piratical hoteliers of 
Penzance are bribing taxi-drivers to 


ATION 
HOTEL 

















bring visitors to them instead of to the 
hotels at which their rooms were 
booked. Gilbert and Sullivan enthu- 
siasts are hoping for a suitable twist in 
the plot, when the wronged hotels erect 
false car-hire signs and thus lure in 
rich American tourists for plunder. 


South American Way 

TuosE seeking world agreement on 
the banning of other 
weapons of modern warfare are watching 
the Guatemalan situation closely. Seftor 
Toriello’s early protest to the United 
Nations has already claimed that the 
invasion leader, Colonel Armas, is 
resorting to unconventional methods, 
including the strewing of nails in the 
streets of Guatemala City. 


atomic and 


No Room in the In-Tray 

Many viewers were favourably im- 
pressed by the proposal for a Ministry 
of Sport, recently made before the 
television cameras by a Member of 
Parliament. Their attention is directed, 


EE 


noise of 


i 


A A 


however, to an announcement by the 
Minister of Housing that his Chiet 
Alkali Inspector is at present touring 
America, and they are urged to reflect 
on the intricacies of modern government. 
If we have to have alkali inspectors 
before we can have houses, what 
immense Civil Service commitments 
would this new Ministry entail, with 
each of its innumerable sub-divisions 
necessarily distended by Infestation 
Supervisory Boards, Umpires’ Arbitra- 
tion ‘Tribunals, Admission Evasion 
Control Inspectors and 
Advisory Officers? 


Drainage 


Jolly Watermen 

Ir is wrong to get the idea that the 
Russians are a race of supermen, says 
a reassuring commentator. This may 
end the rumour that the 10,000-ton 
Stanhope, a British ship built for 
Russia and now awaiting collection at 
South Shields, is to be rowed home by 
a party from Henley. 


Whisper and I Shall Hear 

TENANTS on a new Surrey housing 
estate are being warned that their 
interior walls will not stand up to the 
hammering of nails for hanging pictures. 
It follows, unfortunately, that it is not 


advisable to bang on them with the fist 
when Tory talks on housing achieve- 
ments are coming through from next 
door and keeping the children awake. 


Entente Cordiale 
HarroGATE has been demonstrating 
its solidarity with France by means 
of open-air cafés, lottery guichets, 
newspaper contents-bills in French and, 
765 
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as a gesture from the local branch of 
British Railways, directions in French 
for travellers. ‘The organizers received 
general commendation for the 
skilfully 
regret was expressed here and there 
that the final touch of authenticity was 
not achieved by persuading the ‘Town 


atmo- 


sphere so created, though 


Council to resign. 
Ringing in the Ears 


Hospital 
now in process by the G.P.O. prove 


patients, if experiments 


successful, will be able to use a 
telephone mounted on a trolley which 
can be wheeled to their bedside. Before 
would-be telephone subscribers attempt 
service by 


to benefit from this new 


simulating illness they should remember 


a 


that the scheme will quite probably be 
opposed by the hospitals themselves, 





who are, of course, keen to retain their 
title as holders of the longest State 
waiting-list. 


Good Risk 

SAFETY-PLAY in the best tradition of 
underwriting is discernible in a recent 
fashion-note: free insurance 
theft, valid for six months, is being 
offered to all purchasers of a new 
“amusing pagoda-shaped umbrella in 


a pink-spotted silk.” 


against 


And Now for Our Tambourine Solo 


ADVISORY committees proposed for 
the guidance of advertisers in the 
programmes of the Independent Tel 
vision Authority include one which 
would be representative of “the main 


streams of religious thought.” ‘This 





is only proper. Viewers will want no 
impiety in advertisements for family 
consumption. But why not go 
further, with the positive dissemination 
of religious principles? Once the 
committee makes it clear that its wish 
is virtually a command, advertisers will 
soon fall in with the idea of selling 
their products with a quotation from 
St. Paul, or a Wesley hymn. 


Always Something New 

SiLicones are the latest thing, as a 
newly-launched advertising campaign 
makes clear. ‘They are “inert liquids 
ranging in viscosity from 0.65 to over 
1,000,000 centistokes.” They are used 
in “tempering and quenching baths,” 
in “torsional vibration damping 
devices,”’ and as “ constituents of barrier 
creams.’ ‘lo the scientifically-minded 
this is fascinating; but the housewife 
won't be won over until she knows 
whether they bring up coloureds whiter 
than white. 


Not a Clue 

SCARCELY a ripple on the surface 
of British journalism marked the 
first annual general meeting of the 
Association of British Detectives, con- 
vened at a West End hotel. Interested 
readers searched in vain for ‘* What the 
British Detective is Wearing” (Tailor 
and Cutter), and no alert diarist man- 
aged to squeeze a story out of the 
dilemma in which the hotel’s house 
detective found himself, torn between 
attending the meeting and keeping an 
extra keen eye on the silver. 


Having Writ? 

IN its usual helpful hints to would-be 
writers the current edition of The 
Writers’ and Artists’ Year Book points 
out that they often make the mistake 
of offering their work in unsuitable 
markets, simply because they have not 
troubled to discover who publishes 
what. Another error to avoid is that of 
attracting legal notice by continuing 
(as these helpful hints continue): 
“Similarly an article or short story 
suitable for Good Taste is unlikely to 
appeal toreaders of The New Statesman.” 


Eurovision 
Do not blame the engineers 
When the picture disappears; 
Have not we, too, sometimes been 
Baffled by the French Unseen? 
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ARE YOU IN TOUCH? 


When the head boy of a famous public 
school was asked to name the Minister 
of Works in the new Syrian cabinet he 
replied “‘Wynford Vaughan-Thomas.” 
How much do YOU know of the history 
you are helping to make ? 


1. Quezaltenango is in the news. 
Confronted with it, you would (a) 
Dance it (6) Hang it on the wall (c) 
Recite it (d) Enlist in it. 

2. Which one of the following is a 
race-horse? (a) Buraimi Oasis (6) 
Togoland (c) Mr. Dong. 

3. An expenses allowance of {2 a 
day is proposed for (a) Underground 
car-park attendants (b) Members of the 
Great Lukiko (c) R.S.P.C.A. Inspectors 
(d) London ‘Transport passengers. 

4. The skull of Chief Mkwawa has 
been ceremonially returned to his 
successor of the Hehe tribe at Dar Es 
Salaam. It was handed over by (a) 
General Sir George Erskine (6) General 
Sir Ian Jacob (c) General Sir Gerald 
Templer (d) General Sir Gilbert 
Harding. 

5. The name Phouy Sananikone 
suggests (a) The interpreter to the 
Russian rowing team (6) A suburb of 


Hanoi (c) The compiler of the Crichel 


Down report. 

6. What distinguished representative 
of a foreign country recently presented 
a cheque for {13,500 to the Westminster 
Abbey Restoration Fund? (a) Mr. Ngo 
Dinh Diem (6) Mr. Groucho Marx 
(c) Mr, Eugene Gippenreuter. 

















7. Hooper and Swash hit the head- 
lines as (a) British goal-scorers against 
Switzerland (6) Security officers desig- 
nate at Caxton Hall during the forth- 
coming Anglo-Soviet chess meeting. 
(c) Wearers of identical frocks at Wim- 
bledon. 

8. A mile in three minutes fifty- 
eight seconds has been run by (a) Sir 
Andrew Clark, Q.C. (6) Porfirio 
Rubirosa (c) The United Fruit 
Company. 

9. If you were taken suddenly ill 
with myxomatosis you would send for 
(a) Dr. Adenauer (6) Dr. Ollenhauer 
(c) Dr. Eisenhower. 

10. When an aircraft on a test flight 
turned unexpectedly upside down the 
pilot was (a) Jacob Arbenz Guzman 
(6) Colonel Teddy ‘Tinling (c) A Mr. 
Bocca. 

11. Teng Hsiao-ping and Wang Ping- 
nan are (a) Authors of a book about the 
Duchess of Windsor (4) Successfully 
separated Siamese twins (c) Business 
men appointed by Lord De L’Isle and 
Dudley to clean up the R.A.F. 

12. The youngest grandmother now 
giving regular public performances is 
(a) Lady Pakenham (6) Elsa Maxwell 
(c) Mrs. Dupont. 

13. Saturday’s Association Football 
World Cup went to (a) Guatemala (4) 
Nicaragua {c) Honduras. 

14. Two well-known men have ex- 
changed the following messages: ‘| 
send you my sincere good wishes on 
taking up your arduous task,” and “| 
thank you for your message. You may 
be sure that your good will is a valuable 
encouragement to me.”’ (a) Mr. Hutton 
and Mr. Sheppard (6) Mr. Dulles and 
Mr. Eden (c) Mr. Thomas and Admiral 
North. 

15. The troops on the 
South America have been described 
as “The Banana Armies.” ‘This is 
because they (a) Look like bananas 
(6) Smell like bananas (c) Fight like 
bananas. J. B. Booruroyp 


move in 


& & 
PUNCH INDEX 


‘THe indexes of PuNcH contributions are 
now being issued separately. The latest, for 
January to June, 1954, may be obtained free 
on application to The Publisher, Puncn, 
10 Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4. 

Readers who have their copies bound in 
the standard binding covers need not apply. 
The indexes are now supplied with the covers 
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ESTATUA DE LIBERACION 





You, the B.B.C. and C.B.S. 


Being a script suitable for television, 
and done in the style of the current series 
of historical “actuality” documentaries 
called ““You Are There.” 
(Introductory music, Elgar's “Enigma’”’ 
Variations. Fades, Screen shows face of 
News Editor in close-up.) 
| NKL#N ENG#LM#NN: Rumour has 
it that Adam and Eve, now com- 
fortably installed in the Garden of Eden, 
are in danger of forgetting their duty to 
posterity. The trouble—that is, if 
there is trouble—seems to be in Adam’s 
lack of moral fibre. His infatuation for 
Eve has weakened his resolution to 
observe the social contract. Well, we 
all know that any sign of defalcation in 
Adam would have the most serious 
consequences, so we have sent one of 
our most reliable reporters to the Middle 
East, and in a few moments—if con- 
ditions are suitable—we shall be taking 
you over to Recherd Dembl«*by for an 
eye-witness description of the scene. 





By BERNARD HOLLOWOOD 


(Fade Engelmsann. Over to Camera 2 
which moves in on Garden of Eden 
setting.  Bird-song, woodland echoes.) 

RecH#RD D«MBLaBy (in awed, whis- 
pered, confidential tones): Yes, you 
are now looking upon the Garden of 
Eden, that lovely, enchanting and quite 
magnificent home of Adam and Eve, 
a home steeped in history. Our camera 
is perched, somewhat precariously, in 
the branches of a giant cedar, and we 
have a view of the entire property. In 
the far distance you can see the clear 
waters of the river Pison, a majestic 
example of inspired irrigation, and in 
the middle distance—on the left of 
your screens—a fine tree burdened 
with some rare fruit, while on the right 
... but wait a minute . . . I think I see 
Adam... there, near the tree. He 
seems to be er... soliloquizing and 
looks strangely disturbed, I'll see if I 
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Are There 


can get him to make a statement. 
(Dembleby uses more voice.) Excuse me, 
sir! (Adam, startled, turns to face the 
camera.) Excuse me, Mr. Adam. | 
represent the British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration and I should be grateful if 
you would answer a few questions. 

ADAM (approaching and speaking in an 
odd blend of broken English and Billy 
Graham); Why, sure I'll talk, why not! 
I’m mad, real mad! I was framed. 
The soipent and the dame, they done it. 
It’s good, she says cute-like, it’s loaded 
with vitamins from A to Zee. Grab 
yourself a piece, honey, she says. We're 
only young once and this stuff’s some 
blend. So... 

DemB_«By: I don’t quite follow you, 
Mr. Adam. What was loaded with 
vitamins? 

Apam: The fruit, stoopid! The 
forbidden fruit. Gosh, I wouldn’t have 
touched the stuff myself, but she kept 
telling me how delish it was and how 
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much good it would do me. So in theend 
I fell forit. I’m jest asucker, that’s what. 

D«mBL+By: When did this happen, 
Mr. Adam? 

Apam: Yesterday, I guess, about 
half of three. It seems longer though. 
I’ve been worrying so much I'll go 
screwy or someth’n. 

DemMBL#By: Would you 
divulge your plans, sir? 

ApaM: Plans! Well, this alters 
everything, I guess. It’s gonna make 
things difficult for everybody, all these 
thistles and weeds springing up. 

D«MBL*By: I’m sure viewers would 
like to see a little more of you, Mr. 
Adam. Would you mind stepping from 
behind the bush and facing the cameras. 

ApaM (giggling): I'd like to oblige, 
bud, but I can’t. This birthday-suit 
of mine’s pretty revealing, get me! 

DemBL#By: Oh, quite, quite,... 
well, thank you, sir. And now over to 
Stenley Mexted and Camera 1. 
Maxted’s been trying to get an interview 
with Miss Eve over on the other side of 
the Garden, so let’s hope he’s been 
successful. Over to Stenley Mexted. 
(Camera 1 shows the Garden from the 
north-east. Here the trees are more 
scattered, the floral display more riotous. 
Eve is perched on a log. Her voluptuous 
shoulders and ample bust are partly 
hidden by long tresses. She smiles at the 

reporter.) 

Me#xt#p: It’s a pleasure to meet you, 
ma’am. 

(Eve wrinkles her nose in a coy grin of 
welcome.) 

Eve: I shouldn’t be here really. 
Adam would be furious if he knew I was 
sitting chatting to a stranger. 

Mext#p: Will you tell 
exactly what happened, Miss Eve? 

Eve: There’s nothing to tell, really. 
There was this tree, simply bursting 
with fruit, and I just couldn’t resist it. 

Me#xr«p: What did it taste like? 

Eve: Out of this world. Like 
strawberries with rea/ cream, like a 
Knickerbocker Glory and a Rye-on-the- 
rocks, Yum-yum! 

Mexte#p: And now? 

Eve: Well, as you know, we've 
suddenly come down in the world. 
What’s the expression—‘‘clogs to 
clogs”? I think it’s a pretty tough 
sentence: I mean, fancy all that fuss 
over one or two little apples! But Adam 
won't appeal, the dope! 

Mext#p: After a life of leisure, d’you 
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Anti-Helicopter Barrage 


think you'll find work tiresome, Miss 
Eve? 

Eve: Yes and no. I’m going in for 
spinning and dress-designing, and | 
expect to get quite a kick out of that. 
Adam will delve. We'll get by. 

Mext#p: You still love Adam? 

Eve: Love him! I adore him. He’s 
great and we get along fine. It’s such 
fun finding out. 

Mextrep: Well, thank you, ma’am 

Eve: Pleasure. 

Me#xt#p: Now I’m quite sure that 
every viewer is hoping to see something 
of the serpent... . 
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Eve: He's cute! 

Mextep: So now we're taking you 
over to Geerge Censdele, who's been 
tracking the unfortunate 
most of the day. Let's hope that the 
serpent is not feeling too despondent 
to talk to us. Are you there, Geerge 
Censdele? 

(Scene changes to another, grassier, part 

of the Garden. A man’s arms are in 

vision, and coiled about them is the 
serpent.) 

C#nspe*Le: Steady, old chap! Steady! 
Now turn towards the camera. No, this 
way. That's better. I’m sorry, viewers, 


beast for 





but the serpent’s had a pretty gruelling 

time to-day, and he doesn’t really care 

for these lights, 

(The serpent hisses and C#nsdele shrinks 
and laughs a brave laugh.) 

CenspeLe: Ah, I know what it is; 
he’s hungry. Well, now, let me see 
what we can do about that. (He 
tightens his grip on the serpent and 
plunges his left hand into his coat pocket.) 
There, now, try a few bluebottles. 
More? My, my, you are a greedy 
serpent, aren’t you? 

(The serpent rattles his approval.) 

C#nspD*iLe: I want to ask you a 
question or two. First, why did you 
tempt Eve? 

Serpent: Hiss! 

Ce#ensp#_e: That means, I think, 
that he disclaims all responsibility for 
Eve’s malfeasance. 

SERPENT: Hissss! 

CenspeLe: He says he'd no idea that 
a technical tort had been committed. 
Now, another question, How d’you 
feel about your punishment: d’you 
regard it as heavy? 

Serpent: Hiss, hissss! 

CenspeLe: He says he doesn’t mind 
crawling on his belly and he doesn’t 
mind dust. Ah, well, let’s have cne 
last look at that tongue. Come on, 
there's a good chap, open up. Wider... 
wider ... Ouch! Oh, my goodness. . . 

Mextrep: And now back to Recherd 
Dembleby in the cedar... 

(Camera 2 still has Adam in vision. 




















Night is falling and the picture is speckled 
by thousands of glow-worms which are 
indistinguishable from the dots and 
dashes caused by traffic interference.) 
DemsB_*sy: And now, sir, is there any 
particular message you'd like to leave 
for posterity. Just a few words perhaps? 
Apvam: Tell the folks I’m sorry. 
I suppose I shall be remembered as the 
guy who invented work: well, so I did, 
but I also invented love—remember 
that—and speaking poisonally I reckon 
it’s not such a bad bargain at that. 
(Adam stoops to pluck cut a weed. 
Camera zooms in to close-up of thistle. 
Elgar up for ten seconds. Sound and 
picture fade.) 
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ENG+LM#NN: And that’s about it for 
to-night. You have just been present at 
one of the great events in history, the 
Fall of Man. You saw Adam, Eve and 
the Garden of Eden exactly as they were 
“in the beginning.” The matchless 
boon of television has brought living 
history into your home. YOU WERE 
THERE. 

(Picture fades. Credits up, followed by 
“By Arrangement with C.B.S. Tele- 
vision.’’) 

ANNOUNCER: You have just seen 
“You, the B.B.C. and C.B.S. Are 
There.” Next month in this series 
“You Are There” will present the 

“Black Hole of Calcutta.” 


Ballade of Outstanding Literary Success 


“The Editor invited me to lunch.” 
Testimonial advertised by a school of journalism 


ET other writers brandish, if they will, 
Acceptances of gags for comic strips 


Of which the risibility is nil, 
Third Programme talks or journalistic snips: 
Though these are sure as homeward-coming ships 


To make recipients as pleased as Punch, 
I leave such idle boasts to other lips. 
The Editor invited me to lunch, 


How vastly incommensurate the thrill 
Of roll-call to the aged Mr. Chips, 
Ecstatic glimpses of the daffodil 
Enjoyed by Wordsworth on his hiking-trips, 


Reward—to those who bant 


of slimmer hips! 


There is not one of the above-named bunch 
With whom I'd barter Fortune’s lucky dips. 
The Editor invited me to lunch. 


Resigning Mrs. Battle to quadrille, 
Did Lamb acknowledge this with witty quips? 
Did Dr. Johnson (“Sir!’’), John Stuart Mill 


It may be so 








Or Charlotte Bronté, taking tea in sips, 

Or Byron boast of it to college gyps? 

I even have a hunch 

Disraeli may have murmured to the Whips: 


“'The Editor invited me to lunch.” 


Envot 
Prince, here’s your post—lots more rejection slips. 


Excuse me if I leave you now to munch, 
In solitary state, your fish and chips: 
The Editor invited me to lunch, 
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“7 like it, but is it new?” 
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Socialites and Socialists 


T is well known that Australia is 
one of the most democratic 
countries in the world, Did not 

Henry Lawson, the national poet, write 
of the day when 

The curse of class distinctions from our 
shoulders shall be hurled, 

An’ the sense of Human 
revolutionize the world; 

There'll be higher education for the 
toilin’, starvin’ clown, 

An’ the rich and educated 
educated down. 

Well, the sense of Human kinship is 
still fighting it out with the White 
Australia policy, and perhaps the last 
line has turned out to be a_ better 
prophecy than the one before it; but 
still, these are minor blots on a land 
where every man is better than his boss 
and does less work to prove it; where a 


Kinship 


shall be 


Prime Minister can get rid of a rival by 
recommending him for a knighthood; 
and where the greatest insult to a 
politician is to insinuate that he was 
once seen wearing a top. hat. 

However, just as the good Communist 
must remain always on the alert to 
detect the first of ‘Trotskyist 
deviation, so the good democrat must 
remain vigilant to pounce on the least 
signs of inequality. I therefore feel it 
my duty to describe in some detail a 
peculiar ritual which takes place every 
Wednesday at Pr-nc-s and R-m-n-’s 
restaurants in Sydney at lunch-time. 
This has apparently escaped the notice 
of the Australian Labour Party, though, 
enough, it is freely—indeed 

reported in the social pages 
This ceremony 


signs 


oddly 
lavishly 
of the capitalist press. 
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can best be described as the gathering 
of the Town and Country Matrons. 

In England a matron, whether town, 
country or just cottage hospital, is 
usually a rather severe figure in uniform 
whose weekly inspection of the wards 
strikes a chill in the hearts of nurses and 
patients alike. In Australia a matron 
is any married woman own 
ambitions and whose husband’s income 
justify her pretensions to social distinc- 
middle-aged, 


whose 


tion. She is usually 
handsome and well though over dressed. 
Country Matrons can be distinguished 
from Town Matrons by their appearance 
of rude health and obvious good nature. 
Both have an inexplicable passion for 
enormous hats. 

At 1 p.m. 


numbers of such women can be seen 


on Wednesdays large 
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entering the doors of 

these two excellent and 

expensive _restaurants. 

They are unaccompanied 

by men, either because 

it is a rule of the tribe 

or because their husbands 

do not want to go with 

them. In Europe they 

would at once be sus- 

pected of having gone to 

meet their lovers. Here there are no 
men to meet except a few tables of 
nervous business-men lunching on 
expense accounts and looking like 
bullocks in a paddock full of brood 
mares. The women settle down in 
groups of three, four, five or more and 
promptly set about the important task 
of looking at each other’s clothes. 

This is pleasant enough, but it is not 
the real object of the exercise. Nor are 
the oysters, filets mignons and crépes 
Suzette which are consumed in such 
satisfying quantities. Nor, one fears, 
is the conversation of friends who, sad 
to say, frequently look very bored with 
each other. No, there is a sense of 
expectancy, of something missing. They 
do not have long to wait. 

Into the room comes a grey-haired 
woman, severely dressed in black, 
carrying a notebook and pencil. She is 
followed by a pretty girl and a man with 
a camera and that “ho-hum” look 


“ Actually, it's one of our latest 


which, according to Mr. 
James Bone, is the mark 
of journalists all over the 
world, It is the social 
editress of one of the 
Sydney papers with her 
retinue, and she is quickly 
followed by similar little 
groups of three. They 
take up their position in 
the centre of the room, 
editresses a little in advance, the 
reporters and photographers a little 
behind, like old-fashioned pictures of 
Wellington surrounded by his staff at 
Waterloo. A slight but noticeable hush 
falls on the crowded restaurant and a 
hundred hands steal to their owners’ 
heads, tilting a hat there, patting a curl 
here or shoving a wisp of hair out of 
sight. 

Steely eyes flash round the room, 
taking in the expectant matrons. That 
blonde over there in the straw hat. Is 
she eligible? Is she on the list? Has she 
appeared too often recently? A nod, a 
flick of the pencil, and the young girl 
and photographer approach the blonde’s 
table, watched by the envious eyes of 
everyone else in the room. The girl 
stoops and whispers. Will she pose for 
a picture? She will indeed, There is a 
brief pause for adjusting the hat, the 
gloves, the smile, a blinding flash and 


it is over. ‘The girl reporter scribbles 


a few notes and returns to the editress, 

who by now has chosen her next target 

Sometimes a whole group is taken, 

sometimes—oh, cruel fate!—one is 

singled out from her friends. Youth, 

beauty, clothes, wealth, social position 
all are weighed in the balance. 

And so it goes on. Eventually all who 
are going to be taken have been taken 
The rest are left, disappointed but still 
hopeful. There will always be next 
Wednesday. And if not then, there is 
the Charity Ball the week after or the 
Barbecue the week after that. But for 
the fortunate, what glory! They return 
home to cook their children’s supper 
for very few have servants of their own 
—warm with the knowledge that very 
likely in to-morrow’s paper they will 
see their photograph, self-conscious, 
smiling and indubitably handsome, with 
the legend “ Mrs. Splendid Income seen 
lunching at Pr-nc-s yesterday. Mrs 
Income was wearing a striking white 
straw hat with her dark green black- 
trimmed suit.” Poor Henry Lawson! 
He had a lot to learn. j. P 


a a 


“C.D. Commoirree Heaviry Carrricizep 

One hundred barrels of mixed nuts and 
100 half barrels of grapes together with £500 
was stolen last night from St. Anne's-rd 
Tottenham.”’-—Bolton Evening News 


Won't withstand a siege, certainly 





‘Reproduction’ models—wery popular on the home market,” 
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“.,.and keep your head down.” 


The Not So Jolly Watermen 


By B. A. 


R. EUGENE GIPPEN- 
REUTER, the interpreter to 
the Russian oarsmen at Henley, 


is by profession an inspector in the 


Department of International Sports 
Relations of the Committee of Physical 
Education and Sports of the Council of 
Ministers of the U.S.S.R., so it is just 
as well he is not plying an oar himself, 
or there might be some awkward 
questions asked about his amateur 
status. In any case, he is probably kept 
pretty busy inspecting. Russians playing 
games abroad seem unusually prone to 
bad luck. ‘The Dynamos start a match 
against Arsenal and the ‘ground is 
immediately shrouded in fog; the chess- 
players are hardly settled down in their 
contest with the Americans before the 
time-keeping clock breaks down; the 
ballet goes to Paris and Dien Bien Phu 
falls. Small wonder that within two 
days of the team’s moving into the 
“Jolly Watermen” Mr. Gippenreuter 
should discover that this inn is a mile 
away from the river and lead them all 
out again to.stay with Mrs. Pearce at 
Fair Mile House. <A mile-long walk 
every morning through the Western 
countryside is a pretty risky proceeding 


YOUNG 


for a visiting Russian. Was it not his 
fatal weakness for fly-fishing and rough 
shooting that led Mr. Petrov to his 
downfall? 

From Fair Mile 
tales of forty-six bottles of milk left at 
the door every day, of meals (prepared 
with the help of a cook from the Soviet 
Embassy) where the “sweet” is served 
before the ‘main course,” of soup with 
eggs floating in it. English teams going 
abroad are as a rule content to live on 
the ordinary food of the country in 
which they happen to be playing, and 
do not send for a cook from the home of 
the British Consul to make them steak- 
and-kidney puddings and _ stewed 
rhubarb (strictly in that order). 


House have come 


Monstrous 
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On the other hand, it has to be ad- 
mitted that English teams abroad are 
not at the moment displaying very 
successful form. They seem to imagine 
that the fact that they are playing at all 
is enough. Not so the Russians. “This 
is a sport to you,” Mr. Kuchmenko, 
one of their trainers, is reported as 
having said, “but we are over here to 
win.” One senses the cold eye of 
the Inspector of International Sports 
Relations fixed on him as he spoke, the 
menacing shadow of the Commissar 
for Physical Education in his Kremlin 
office looming constantly in the back- 
ground. 

The trouble with playing the game 
for its own sake is that the habit insin- 
uates itself into other spheres of life. 
“The Soviet headquarters at Yalta,” a 
famous English sportsman has written, 
“were in the Yusupov Palace... 
President Roosevelt was given the even 
more splendid Livadia Palace, close at 
hand, and it was here... that all our 
plenary meetings were held... I and 
the principal members of the British 
delegation were assigned a very large 
villa about five miles away.” 

In the light of this year’s Henley the 
words in italics take on an entirely new 
and rather sinister significance. It is 
true that on his visit to the Soviet Union 
in 1945 Sir Winston was not stroking 
a rowing eight but discussing strategy ; 
nevertheless that constantly-repeated 
five-mile run over the notoriously bad 
roads of the Crimea cannot have been 
without its effect. As for diet, we read 
in the Prime Minister’s book that he and 
his party were given “‘all the delicacies 
of the Russian table.” Had there been 
anyone in the British delegation strong 
enough to go to the Russians demanding 
porridge and soya links and rooms in 
the Livadia Palace, and to tell them 
“This is politics to you, but we are over 
here to win,” how different might the 
outcome of that conference have been. 


Regiment 


Colonel Armas has called on Guatemalan womea to aid 
sabotage by starting telephone calls and talking as long as 
possible. 


‘THoucH the rebels may yield on the grim battlefield 
As their fortunes begin to decline, 

While they fight for their lives, see their sisters and wives 
Still gallantly holding the line. 
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The Fillum 


O television yet, and the Censor- 
ship Board’s service is as 
yeoman as can be expected, 


but the outer world does keep creeping 
and Canuting in upon Erin, and this is 
either a fine thing, tending to ameliora- 
tion of the situation of the nation, 
invigorating without harming our native 
culture, because we absorb, do we not? 
the better, rejecting the worse, elements, 
or else, by jingo, it’s an absolute 
disaster, and is going to wreck our 
sense of proportion and true values. 

For instance, in the case of the 
moving pictures—and on this issue I 
yield to no man—the answer is obviously 
“Yes,” or “No,” or “ Perhaps.” 

Even more definitely is this the case 
in a situation where, instead of the 
pictures just being there twice daily in 
the Regal Cinema and at Horgan’s 
picture theatre on the other side of 
South Main Street, you get this big, 
happy event, when prominent toilers 
in the field such as John Huston and 
Gregory Peck, and others too numerous 
for individual mention, though all are 
excellent, are coming personally, them- 
selves, to make a chunk of this fillum 
they call Moby Dick, in public, right 
here on the ancient quays of this lovely 
town of Youghal, County Cork, which 
was founded by the Pheenicians, and the 
Pheenicians were absolutely right, and 
John Huston is absolutely right too, 
because this is the finest place in Ireland. 

The only reason some people go off 
to Montego Bay, instead of sitting down 
here and being happy, is they claim 
they cannot pronounce the name when 
trying to buy their tickets. This is 
somewhat absurd, the name is pro- 
nounced exactly as written in Irish 
Eochaill. As the guide-book points out, 
though none but an ignoramus would 
seek to make-it a one-syllable word, it 
is not a two-syllable word either, by a 
long chalk, and I hope Mr. Huston and 
Mr. Peck and the others of that brave 
company of gold-hearted mummers, 
artists all, will remember that. 

One thing you can do is to pretend 
you are a stage version of a Kentucky 
colonel. So you start to say “ you-all,” 
but click slightly, a guttural click, where 
the hyphen is, or take Swahili. 

Pop. 5,000 approx. But it’s picking 
up. 


By CLAUD 


Ought, perhaps, just to mention 
that Mr. Peck will not be joining us 
townsfolk in the evenings after his 
work, because Mr. Cecil Ford, who 
did the recce for Elstree, deemed it 
prudent to get him a bed at the Metro- 
pole Hotel, Cork, thirty miles distant. 
Question, as I understand it, of buttons 
—enthusiasts tearing them off clothing. 
Could be anxiety neurosis. On the 
other hand, as I look around this 
assembly of my fellow citizens. 

Also there was the time, couple of 
years ago, when Mr. Huston was 
staying with me here, and people burst 
excitedly into the Royal Bar, the Wright 
House, Dempsey’s bar and Paddy 
Mahers, under the impression I had 
Bogart and Bacall hidden in the back 
room of one or other. 

The Little Bit of Heaven just getting 
ready for being studded by some of the 
fairest jewels of Hollywood and Elstree, 
with electricians too, and a whaling 


COCKBURN 


schooner last seen, | think, in Treasure 
Island, is situated a little east of the 
Leprechaun Belt, at the mouth of the 
noble Blackwater River, which what it 
does with salmon, bass, and other fish 
too numerous for individual mention 
but all of them excellent, is teem. Its 
banks are lined with ancient palaces 
and castles, one of which took seven 
hundred years to build yet has no 
entirely authenticated ghost earlier than 
the 18th century. (Name of Lord 
Barrymore.) 

Or you can walk across the gleaming 
ocean sands, turn right, and the next 
house you see is Staten Island, N.Y. 

Dublin 144 miles. Or, putting it more 
concisely, the place is located at a point 
in time approximately equidistant, as 
the spirit flies, from the house in the 
middle of town where the poet (Faerie 
Queene) Spenser watched Sir Walter 
(Tobacco) Raleigh plant the first un- 
American potato; the Dwyer factory on 





























the Cork road, which is the smartest box 
of up-to-the-minute textile machinery 
in the Republic; and the wishing-well 
just up the road behind the factory 
where there is a magic thorn bush upon 
which shy people still hang pieces of 
clothing, for prayers, the way the 
Druids, when they were here a while 
back, said you ought to. 

And then came the news that Lollo- 
brigida and J. Arthur Rank were on 
their way from Britain with lions, to do 
an epic little grandiose documentary 
on fabled John Huston’s Life for 
Ireland, their only hesitation being a 
discreet doubt as to whether it would 
be possible to lure enough of our other- 
worldly folk, not so much interested 
really in material things, more the 
dreamer type, into accepting jobs as 
extras at £20 per day plus compensation 
for interruption of other employment. 

That was when the first man started 
to grow a beard. He reasoned that a 
number of the extras they hired for 
The Quiet Man had beards. 

Naturally, when the story was sub- 
stantially confirmed, in the sense that 
Mr. Huston was going to direct a part of 
Moby Dick here, a lot more people 




















started to grow beards. Whale. Tarry 
seamen. Hundred years ago. Beards. 

That was also the day the first joke 
about whale steak was heard in town. 
Oh well, you can’t expect roses, roses 
all the way. 

And speaking of bother, it was just 
about then, too, that it became popular 
knowledge that I, as co-author of the 
book with a Mr. Melville, was personally 
advising Mr. Huston on all matters 
arising, and, let’s get to the point, 
was personally responsible for selecting, 
hiring, and fixing the pay-rates of the 
extras, or else my wife was, or my seven- 
year-old son, whichever happened to be 
available in Main Street at the time 
when this total stranger needed a big 
job of work for the fillum. Otherwise 
he’d have to see what this feller Melville, 
is that what they call him? had to say 
about it. 

Such applicants were glad, so glad, 
when I told them I had _ nothing, 
absolutely nothing, to do with this 
venture, because they could then go 
about stating that not only was every- 
thing else ever said or thought about me 
true but that here I was patently 
aiming to get all the parts in the entire 
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fillum for self and family. And a state- 
ment like that contributes its mite to 
an active industry we have, which is 
industry for the production of dramatic 
news of local interest and importance. 

For although there is no evidence to 
suggest the possibility of such a disaster, 
we have, and it is my privilege to salute 
them, a number of active and far-secing 
men and women who feel that the thing 
to be at is preventing life becoming dull, 
lack-lustre, lacking, more specifically, 
the lustre of news of grave human 
failings, bitter conflicts here and there, 
goings—more or less luridly—on. 

As for instance, you wouldn’t be at 
all surprised—surprised? isn’t it a fact? 
—if Whatsisname hadn’t made an im- 
proper packet out of the coming of this 
fillum, because d’you know what that 
same man did? And if he didn’t, where 
did the money go, will you answer me 
that now? 

And wouldn’t it amaze you now what 
fools some other people are, like those 
two who wanted to get on the fillum, see, 
and what did the man do when they'd 
had a few, but he put a lot of forms 
down on the bar and he told them, 
listen to me while I tell you this, that 
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they only had to sign them and they'd 
have the job, d’you understand me now? 
And when they'd signed them of course 
it was the pledge, wasn’t that pretty 
rich now? 

Everything is all right now, I hope 
and pray, and we hope to see that 
whaler coming any day now into this 
harbour from which one hundred and 
fifty ships once sailed the seas, but the 
river brought down mud and stuff and 
gradually, gradually, the mouth silted 
up. All the same there have been some 
awkward moments since the day they 
first started painting the front of the 
British Legion rooms to look like 
clapboard, and there was the scare 
about would our proud new public 
lavatory spoil the key of the quays and 
drive the fillum away, or could they 
thatch it? 

It takes a lot of doing to make an old 
town look as old as new people think it 
ought to look—and our place has to look 
like New Bedford, New England, in the 
mid-nineteenth century. You can't 
expect a mid-nineteenth-century build- 
ing to measure up to everyone’s idea of 
what a mid-nineteenth-century building 
looks like. You need reconstruction, 
and a widow’s walk built just beyond 
I.inchan’s. 

Even the business of dredging the 
dock where the whaler has to come into 
got taken successfully in hand by the 
Town Council and the Cork County 
Council, who together fought defeatism 
and helped bring that fillum to Youghal. 
The whaler will be there. 

I did meet one determined defeatist, 
and he said over and over again the 
whole thing—this dredging and so on 

was impossible. It stood to reason, 
How could you ever haul a great thing 
like that into that little dock? 

“They'd have done better,” said he, 
“to use one of those basking sharks 
around the coast.” 

“Basking sharks?” 

“And if they ever do get it in,” he 
said, “a great beast like that—first thing 
itll do it'll die and stink the town out.” 


we said. 


% 


‘| must explain that Mr. Harding was 
introducing a new kind of cooker, which 
cooks perfectly, economically, and omits no 
fumes or cooking smells.” 

Modern Motoring and Travel 


What’s new about that? 





The Modern Headmistress 


“A headmistress should . 


AID Miss Beale to Miss Buss 
“T am not one to fuss 
If the school does not quite keep its 
tone. 
My ambition’s to be 
A woman M.P. 
So I must have a life of my own.” 


Saic’ Miss Buss to Miss Beale 
“T personally feel 

My vocation lies rather in art. 
I think at my age 
I should go on the stage 

Do you think they would give me a 

part?” 
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. take an interest in the arts, domesticity and social living, travel 
climbing or politics.” 


Sunday Times 


Said Miss Buss and Miss Beale 
“A headmistress’ appeal 
Should be equally crafty and arty. 
We're second to none 
At a spot of clean fun. 
We're the life and the soul of the party 


Said Miss Beale and Miss Buss 
“It is quite clear to us 
That we must have our freedom to 
climb. 
We're just the right girls 
To get off with some Earls, 
And we'd both have a whale of atime.’ 
CuristorpHer Hoi.is 





GREAT lover of Wimbledon, 
A the late John Olliff, winding up 
some gentle reminiscences in 
the Daily Telegraph on the eve of the 
1951 Championships, suddenly lashed 
out with the tail of his article... 


“Certain ladies from the United 
States have in recent years bedecked 
themselves on our sacred lawns in a 
manner not entirely fitting to an event 
so regularly graced by Royalty. We 
are inclined to sympathize with an all- 
male committee whose obvious duty it 
is to regulate such matters and to hope 
that the ladies concerned will so 
distinguish themselves at the only 
game they were invited to play that 
they will need no fancy frills and 
furbelows to give them the panache 
they seek,” 


‘These were hard-hitting words, and 
with hard hitting did the American 
ladies reply to them. It scems incon- 
sistent that 











the same writer, in The 


Romance of Wimbledon, should have 
recalled fondly enough and without 
censure, how Suzanne Lenglen’s great 
Pavlova leaps sent her skirts billowing 
up round her shoulders while the ball- 
boys muttered “Makes yer think!” 
But time is a great tolerator, and had 
Olliff been looking back upon Gussy 
Moran from the same distance as he 
was looking back on Suzanne he would 
have been grateful, rather than regretful, 
for her contribution to the décor, if not 
the decorum, of the courts. 

Indeed, it is of such small stuff that 
great legends are made; and Wimbledon 
has become, in its eighty-six years, a 
great legend. In this dedicated fort- 
night it is not entirely frivolous to 
consider the dress of the courts. No one 
would suggest that clothes make the 
players, but clothes do undoubtedly 
immortalize them. Mrs. Lambert 
Chambers is inseparable in retrospect 





“Gosh, did you see that? She didn’t know much about that one, did she—I'd swear 
she wore that same dress last year.” 
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from the boater, the long-sleeved 
blouse and ankle-length skirt of pre- 
1914 tennis. The Lenglen bandeau and 
the Tilden teddy-bear sweater became 
imperishable symbols of championship 
tennis in the 'twenties. Bunny Austin 
and the first shorts; his sister, Joan 
Lycett, with the first bare legs; Lili de 
Alvarez with her flowing knee-length 
trousers; Eileen Bennett blazoning the 
trail of shorts for women; Borotra and 
his beret, Helen Wills and her eye-shade ; 
all these were so much more anecdotal 
than dates and match results. Why then 
should Miss Moran have been grudged 
her individual aide-mémoires? 

A principal participant in that stormy 
year’s dispute was Teddy Tinling. Col. 
Tinling, himself the designer of the 
lace-trimmed controversials, resigned 
the position he had long held as Master 
of Ceremonies of the Centre Court. 
This act of loyalty to his creative genius 
has since been justified, if indeed loyalty 
ever requires justification. For, as was 
his dream, sports-clothes have now 
become part of international fashion, 
not just an offshoot of the Sports 
Equipment Departments. Even the 
least fashion-sensitive spectators at 
Wimbledon this year must be sub- 
consciously conscious of the haute 
couture on the courts; they must feel at 
their nerve-ends the difference between, 
as it were, the seeded dresses and the 
rest. 

Miss Connolly has twelve dresses for 
her twelve matches. Seen from the 
stands of the Centre Court, these brief, 
sleeveless, pleatless, beltless dresses 
have an economy of line amounting 
almost to parsimony. But seen at close 
range the detail is lavish enough. No 
nylon, no terylene, is used; these have 
not. sufficient substance to tailor the 
uninterrupted seams from shoulder to 
hem of the moulded princess line. 
There is everglaze linen with a wool 
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flock pattern, there is sharkskin, rayon 
ottoman, rayon Bedford cord; there is 
Lancashire piqué, appliquéd with 
poodles from New York; there is Swiss 
piqué with inset bands of organza and 
lace animals; there are rouleau edgings, 
scalloped hems, embroidery. Each dress 
has its tailored shorts with matching 
trimming, each coloured cardigan has 
its matching hair-ribbon. Touching, 
reassuring, is such evidence that this 
girl of twenty, already so long on the 
pinnacle of her world, should still find 
delight in little things: in little lace cats 
with little smiles; in furry poodles with 
sequin eyes; in tiny bows fashioned as 
teeny rackets; in dainty birds with 
fly-away wings that quiver as she runs. 
To-day’s champions are more feminine 
than amazon. 

The seeded dresses are not all worn 
by seeded players. The United States 
has most of both; but then many of 
their dresses are British made. Of our 
own players’ dresses one might pick 
out Mrs. Thomas’ embossed piqué with 
picot edging round the hem; Miss 
Buxton’s heavy linen shorts-suit with 


shoulder blades and hip-bones outlined 
with fashionable fringing. Unexpectedly 
the most feminine dress of all, a broderie 
anglaise with a frilled lingerie border 
round its brief flared skirt, appears on 
a German sportlerin, Mrs. Vollmer; 
it is Mexican Miss Ramirez, undaunted 
by a preliminary technical hitch, who 
is the chief exponent of the pettipant; 
and it is, surprisingly when one thinks of 
saris, Indian Miss Davar who has the 
shortest shorts of all. She wears them 
with a black cardigan, herself making, 
with her clothes, an enchanting study im 
black and white. 

For shorts, as shorts, there still are, 
and plenty of them. It is the pleated 
shorts-dresses which have almost 
disappeared. Pleatless, man-tailored, 
efficient, to-day’s shorts need to be 
worn, as Miss Fletcher wears hers, with 
a short-sleeved boyish shirt, not with 
the sleeveless or cap-sleeved blouses 
that go with the little “ballet” skirts. 
These skirts, some flared, some pleated 
all round, may by next season have 
gained a complete victory over shorts. 
Made of terylene, they can be washed 


and hung up to dry, falling into their 
own pleats without ironing. But the 
flared skirts, or the heavier materials 
sharkskin, gabardine—play better in 
a wind. Players in pleated terylene 
wear shorts underneath, not briefs. 

These, then, are the tennis fashions 
at Wimbledon, directly derivative from 
world fashion trends in other fields 
And these will be tennis fashion the 
whole world over till June comes round 
again—cut according to our purse, 
our performance, and our age. How 
blessed are the stars of Wimbledon! 
Clothed all in white, they are evergreen. 
They remain in our memories just as 
they were the day we saw them on the 
Centre Court; as the figures on the 
Grecian Urn, “Forever panting and 
forever young.” 

ALIson ADBURGHAM 
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Fresh Light on Juvenile Delinquency 
*‘New pro-vice chancellor of Leeds 
University is Professor J. H. Richardson.” 
Daily Mail 








Bring Back that Cuculus By 


L‘THOUGH it is many years since 
I gave up writing letters to the 


papers, I still keep in close 
touch with the correspondence columns, 
and it is a source of considerable pain 
to me to note what appears to be a 
modern conspiracy of silence with regard 
to the cuckoo, better known possibly 
to some of my readers as the cuculus 
canorus. 1 allude to the feathered friend 
which puzzled the poet Wordsworth so 
much, (‘‘O cuckoo, shall I call thee 
bird, or but a wandering voice?” he 
used to ask, and I don’t believe he ever 
did get straight about it.) 

In my young days the cuckoo was big 
stuff. ‘Thousands hung upon its lightest 
word. ‘The great thing, of course, was 
to be the first to hear it, for there was 
no surer way of getting your letter 
printed. The cuckoo always wintered 
in Africa—lucky to be able to afford it 
returning to the English scene around 
the second week in April, and you never 
saw such excitement as there was from 
April the ninth on, with all the cuckoo- 
hearers up on their toes with a hand 
cupped to the right ear and the fountain 
pen in the left top waistcoat pocket all 
ready for the letter to the cditor at the 
first chirp. 

Virtually all the men at the top of 
the profession—Verb Sap, Pro Bono 
Publico, Indignant ‘Taxpayer, Ruat 


Calum and the like—started their 
careers by hearing the first cuckoo and 
getting the news off to the Daily 
Telegraph while it was hot. It was the 
recognized point d’appui for the young 
writer. “‘My boy,” I remember old 
Three Working Girls (Fulham) saying 
to me once after he had been kind 
enough to read some of my un- 
published stuff, ‘“‘don’t let editorial 
rejections discourage you. We all had 
our early struggles. I am quite sure you 
will make good. You have the genius, 
the enthusiasm, and we shall very soon 
have you tackling bathing belles and 
intelligent dogs. But don’t try to walk 
before you can run. Begin, like all the 
great masters, with the cuckoo.” 

So I did and, as he had predicted, 
eventually rose to the top of the tree. 

But how changed are conditions 
to-day. Doesn’t anybody care about the 
cuculus, or what is it? I select at random 
a communication in one of the Sunday 
papers: 

Sir,—If the hypothesis be accepted 
without undue dogmatism in the 
present rudimentary state of our 
knowledge that brain is merely the 
instrument of mind and not its source, 
the terms soul and spirit could 
plausibly be regarded as redundant. 
Pretty poor stuff. Not a word about 

hearing the cuckoo, which could have 
been brought in perfectly neatly in a 
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G. WODEHOUSE 


hundred ways. I should have handled it, 
I think, on something like the following 
lines :— 

Sir,—If the hypothesis be accepted 
without undue dogmatism in_ the 
present rudimentary state of our 
knowledge that brain is merely the 
instrument of mind and not its source, 
good luck to it, say I, and I hope it 
has a fine day for it. Be that as it may, 
however, I should like your readers to 
know that as early as the morning of 
the first of January this year, while 
seeing in the New Year with some 
friends in Piccadilly, I distinctly heard 
the cuckoo. “Hark!” I remember 
saying to the officer who was leading 
me off to Marlborough Street. “The 
cuckoo!” Is this a record? 

That, I fancy, is how Ruat Calum 
and the others would have done it, but 
the letter which I have quoted is 
evidently the work of a_ beginner. 
Notice how he plunges at his subject 
like a man charging into a railway 
station refreshment room for a gin and 
tonic five minutes before his train leaves. 
Established authors like Verb Sap and 
Indignant Taxpayer would have begun 
like this :— 


Sir,—My attention has been called 


Before I broke into the game I used 
to think of the men who had their 
attention called as unworldly dreamers 
living in some ivory tower, busy perhaps 
on a monumental history of the Ming 
Dynasty or something of that sort and 
never seeing the papers. But when | 
became a correspondent myself and 
joined the Twelve Jolly Letter- 
Writers, a club in Fleet Street, I found 
I had been mistaken. Far from being 
dreamers, the “ My-attention-has-been 
called” fellows were the big men of 
the profession, the topnotchers. You 
started at the bottom of the ladder with: 


Sir,—I heard the cuckoo yesterday 


then after some years rose to a position 
where you said :— 

Sir,—I see in to-day’s issue of your 

paper... 

and finally, when the moment had 
come, had your attention called. There 
was, as I recollect it, no formal pro- 
motion from the ranks, no ceremony of 
initiation or anything like that; one just 
sensed when the time was ripe. It was 
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like a barrister taking silk. I last “saw,” 
if I remember rightly, in the spring of 
1912, and in July of the same year my 
attention was being called and con- 
tinued to be called until an attack of 
writer’s cramp forced me to retire from 
active work. 

I inadvertently caused something of 
a flutter in the club, I recall, soon 
after I had taken silk, and got hauled 
over the coals by that splendid old 
veteran Mother of Six (Oswaldtwistle). 
“‘Gussie,” he said to me one morning 
I was writing under the name of Dis- 
gusted Liberal in those days—‘‘I have 
a bone to pick with you. My attention 
has been called to a letter of yours in 
The Times in which you say that your 
attention has been drawn to some- 
thing.” 

“What's wrong with drawn?” I said. 
I was young and headstrong then. 

“It is not done,” he replied coldly. 
“Attentions are not drawn, they are 
called. Otherwise, why would Tenny- 
son in his well-known poem have 
written :— 

“You must wake and call me early, 
call me early, mother dear, 

‘To-morrow ‘ll be the happiest time of 

all the glad new year 

Of all the glad new year, mother, the 

maddest merriest day, 

For my attention has been called to a 

statement in the press that I'm to 
be queen of the may, mother, I’m 
to be queen of the may.” 

It was a clincher, I admit. 

But I am wandering from the subject 
of the cuckoo. (O Wodehouse, shall 
I call thee bird, or but a wanderer from 
subjects?) It is high time that this 
neglected bird was restored to its 
ancient prestige. A nice thing for a 
sensitive cuckoo, coming back from 
Africa all keyed up for the big re- 
ception, to find it can’t even make the 
back pages among the small ads. 
Cuckoo-hearers of England, unite! Make 
editors see that we intend to have no 
more of this nonsense. It needs only a 
little resolution and that get-together 
spirit. (Brain merely the instrument of 
mind, forsooth! We don’t want that 
sort of stuff. We want the cuckoo.) 


a a 


‘Help Wanted. Man wanted to handle 
dynamite. Must be able to travel un- 
expectedly."——Daily News, St. John's, 
Newfoundland 


Thanks, we're the stodgy kind. 
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Galley Slave 


The staff of a Turkish newspaper, “Sabah,” claim that the top 
floor of the building is haunted by the ghost of Mr. Suleyman, 
a former proof reader on the paper 

HAT are you doing up there, Mr. Suleyman, 
Scaring the pants off the staff 
Is your zeal for the weal of the paper still real? 


Are you too conscientious by half? 


What are you doing up there, Mr. Suleyman? 
Was there no printer's pie in the sky? 
If you're still on the hoof reading proof in the roof, 
Your Union will want to know why. 
GERALDINE Bussey 
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The Dog Eater of Cooch Behar 


BOMBAY 


E were having our last round 
of pink gins. They followed 
the long beers served in the 


palace study where we gathered for an 
hour each day before lunch. 

Conversation came to a standstill as 
we heard the quick steps of the A.D.C.- 
in-waiting hurrying down the corridor 
towards us. The young Maharaja of 
Cooch Behar, our host, with a twinkle 
in his eye said “ Here comes the news.” 

Unaccustomed to palace routine in 
this remote Indian State on the North- 
Eastern border of India, I thought the 
news would be of world-shaking im- 
portance. Mr. Nehru might have found 
another solution for some world problem. 
Perhaps he had decided to let the French 
stay on in Pondicherry after all. 

But that kind of news was of no 


pressing urgency to the palace. It could 
wait until the evening when we 
assembled again to hear from the 
A.D.C.s the round-up of world news 
collected from the B.B.C. and the All 
India Radio. 

The A.D.C. in question had, how- 
ever, come to report a kill in a village 
that morning: A dog had been found 
half eaten in the vicinity of a nearby 
jungle. The pug marks indicated that 
a leopard had made a meal of him, 

The A.D.C. reported this news with 
outer calm but with obvious inner 
excitement, bowing first to His Highness 
in the customary way, followed by 
quick short salutations of the right 
hand. To the A.D.C. it meant an 
afternoon’s sport, escorting the Maharaja 
on duty. 

The eyes of a young American in our 


DIFFUSION 
INTERNATIONAL 
TELEVISION 





“It's fascinating to think that we're probably sending little white spots across the 
screens of ninety million viewers throughout the length and breadth of Europe.” 
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By D. F. KARAKA 

party lit up. He had come to Cooch 
Behar with an ambition to shoot his 
first big game. 

His Highness inquired of the A.D.C. 
if the khubbar, which is the shikari term 
for news of kills, was authentic. 

“Pukka,” came the A.D.C.’s quick 
reply. He had had a double check on it. 
He had even taken the liberty of giving 
instructions for the elephants to be sent 
over to the village in time to meet us 
there secon after lunch. 

When lunch was over our host gave 
us the time allotted for siesta. “‘We will 
meet at three o’clock sharp,” he said 
and we all turned into our respective 
suites of rooms to digest the bird and 
the beer. 

At the appropriate time we gathered 
again. ‘Transport was waiting in the 
palace portico: a blue-grey spray- 
painted jeep and a black roomy station- 
wagon. The jeep, driven by His 
Highness, led the way to the village, 
which was only a few miles away. The 
station-wagon followed. 

Six miles from the palace we met the 
ten elephants, who were already waiting 
for us. We swung off the main road and 
into the jungle where the kill had been 
reported. 

Hundreds of villagers came out of 
their little huts to greet their ruler. They 
seemed to prefer the young man they 
knew to the leaders of the new Indian 
ersatz democracy which had been thrust 
upon them soon after Independence was 
declared in India. The villagers paid 
spontaneous homage to their Maharaja. 
They were as excited as we were at the 
prospect of seeing the leopard shot. 
Every hundred yards the Maharaja 
would slow down his jeep and ask from 
what direction the khubbar had come. 
All the children of the village would 
then break out into a native Bengali 
patois gesticulating wildly with their 
hands; at the end of which I would ask 
H.H. what they had said. 

“It is just around the corner, they 
say,”’ His Highness would reply. 

We negotiated several such corners 
before we finally got to the patch of 


jungle where the leopard was reported 


to have been seen. Here we disembarked 
from the cars. The elephants lined up 
to receive the official instructions. 

Six elephants were to go around the 
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jungle and act as beaters. Four others 
were to carry our party into the jungle. 
The host helped his other guests to 
mount the elephants and he took the 
American and me with him on his own 
elephant. 

At the signal from the mahut each 
elephant would first salute the Maharaja, 
and then go down on his knees. A 
palace flunkey in a turban would then 
place the little ladder against the 
elephant’s flank and we would mount the 
ladder and sit side-saddle or astride as 
was most comfortable. Between us and 
the elephants was a thick mattress tied 
on with a rope on to which we hung in 
order to balance as we lumbered along 
the jungle, swaying from side to side. 

At a certain point in the jungle the 
four elephants made a semi-circle, 
standing about ten yards apart. On each 
elephant there was one gun and the arc 
we made was intended to give each gun 
its own area of shoot. 

The American with us was surprised 
that he had only a light shot-gun. He 
was quite amazed when he was told 
that that was all that was used for 
leopard shooting in this part of the 
world. 

Soon the beat was on. You could hear 


the branches cracking in the jungle 
under the feet of the beater elephants. 
There was silence at our end. Suddenly, 


as I was lighting a cigarette, the 
Maharaja dug his elbow into my side 
and pointed to a sizeable leopard not 
more than twenty yards away. It was 
the first one I had seen outside a zoo. 
But the American, whose turn it was to 
shoot, just did not see it until it was too 
late. The animal slipped back into the 
jungle. 

This necessitated a change of position 
because it was regarded as unlikely that 
the animal would come out in the same 
spot again. The routine of the beat was 
repeated. This time the leopard emerged, 
charging like a cannon ball towards us, 
and the American got his first shot on 
the animal’s right paw. The beautifully 
spotted leopard rolled over but he was 
not dead. Quickly he slipped away into 
the jungle again. 

There was another change of position 
and he was forced out a third time into 
the open. The American shot him, 
this time through the head. All this 
took a little over a quarter of an hour. 

To make sure the leopard was dead 
one of the mahuts got off and tugged at 


his tail. ‘hen the American came down 
and tock pictures of his first big game. 
We also took one of him with his right 
foot on the dead leopard’s neck so that 
he could have evidence to send home to 
They might not otherwise have 
believed it, way back in Seattle. The 
leopard measured seven feet seven 
inches from his nose to the tip of his 
tail, which is the permissible way of 
measuring the trophy. 

Quickly the dead animal was slung 
across one of the vacant elephants, to be 
handed over to the palace taxidermist 
for conversion into a drawing-room 
carpet. Amid much applause from the 
villagers we turned back home in time 
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for a cup of tea and cucumber 
sandwiches. ‘The American was bub- 
bling with excitement. He finally 
confided in us, “Gee, I've been longing 
to get to India.” 

“What for?” said the 
Indians planning their next trip abroad. 

“Well, I guess I read all about it 
from Jim Corbet.” 


chorus of 
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More New Weapons 
“The public have learned that what is 
‘moral foundation’ in the mouth of the 
striped pant-wearers of the State Department 
is, in reality, the instrument of war in the 
hands of pentagon brasshats.”’ 
Pe ople 's Daily, Pcking 





Monday, June 21 

The House filled up steadily during 
question time, though there was little 
to attract on the 
order paper. The 
attraction Was 
soon apparent. Mr. Epen came in, 
acclaimed and breathlessly elegant, to 
answer a private-notice question on 
Guatemala. He was cheered again 
when he rose, but in performance his 
statement lacked drama. He said, in 
effect, that until the facts were better 
known it was as well to do nothing 
further. ‘This statement he read care- 
fully, in a flat, expressionless voice, 
interrupted at intervals by that quick, 
apprehensive glance over his shoulder 
which suggests a fear that someone, 
perhaps Mr. BUTLER, is creeping up on 
him from behind. 

This was all very frustrating for the 
Opposition back benches, where a 
powerful charge of static emotion was 

piling up ready to 
break out in defence 
of Plucky Little 
Guatemala. But the 
House as a whole 
was in holiday mood 
and refused to take 
tragically, or even 
seriously, a situation 
which, as Mr. Epen 
pointed out, was not 
unknown in South 
America. 

This spirit re- 
mained when Sir 
Herpert WILLIAMS, 
on a matter of 
privilege, brought to 
the Speaker’s notice 
a newspaper report 
of a speech by 
Mr. SHINWELL; and 
when Miss Warp, 

whose expression habitually suggests 
outraged propriety, asked whether it 


House of Commons: 
Guatemala and 
Television 


was not better occasionally to let the 
Opposition have a little bit of fun, the 
laughter seemed to have an almost 
Rabelaisian edge. 

The television debate was unedifying 
rather than disturbing. ‘The discussion 
by Her Majesty’s Commons of the 
place of religious broadcasts in commer- 
cial television would be embarrassing 
only if it were not so unemotional ; and it 
was difficult to share Mr. Hupson’s 
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fears of what he called ‘‘ breaches into 
the field of temperance.” Members 
who say things like this should be set 
to translate them into Latin. 


Tuesday, June 22 

The guillotine fell on the ‘Television 
Bill; but except for a flurry of excitement 
at the last 
moment there 
was more knitting 
than shouting round the _ scaffold. 
Neither side has appeared to advantage 
in this debate. Motives have been 
obscure and often suspect, political 
alignments uncertain and the facts, 
above all, largely speculative. Members 
never show up well arguing about the 
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House of Commons: 
Telev’sion Bill 
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rights and wrongs of what they are not 
really certain is going to happen. It is 
the performance of the I.T.A., not the 
voting in the House, that will decide 
the political significance of the Tele- 
vision Bill; but children have been born 
with happier auguries. 

Question time set the tone for an 
unexciting day. Mr. BuTLer agreed in 
describing as mischievous and mis- 
leading Mr. Strauss’s suggestion that 


aaa, 


a steel company had bought back its 
holdings at half the price it received for 
them; but he seemed, to say the least, 
to lack his usual clarity and decisiveness 
in explaining why this was not so, and 
the Opposition clearly felt that they had 
been left in possessicn of the field. The 
Prime Minister, as so often, managed 
to convey the impression that he had 
been vittually alone in the field from the 
start. Nothing so clearly testifies to his 
dominance as the absolute silence in 
which, whatever happens later, Sir 
WINSTON rises to speak. Throughout 
question time the tiny loud-speakers in 
the panelling convey the voices clearly, 
but against a background of soft, 
diffused sound. With the first question 
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to the Prime Minister this suddenly 
stops, as though a technical fault has 
been remedied. It is the more striking 
as it is so plainly involuntary and 
unconscious. Despite some pleasant 
passages, however, the only fact of 
importance to emerge was that Sir 
Winston had proposed the visit to 
Washington announced last week almost 
before the Geneva Conference had 
started. This is the sort of touch that 
reveals, for a rather uncomfortable 
moment, the gulf between statecraft 
and politics, and leaves the House with 
an uneasy feeling that it is on the wrong 
side of the gap. 


Wednesday, June 23 

Mr. LyTTre.Ton answered fifty-six 
questions on colonial affairs, not all 
of them _irre- 
sponsible, though 
many, perhaps 
most, almost certainly misinformed. 
“The honourable gentleman is quite 
wrong—” is his stock opening; and he 
proceeds with the patient acerbity of a 
senior chemistry master who suspects 
that the unavowed purpose of a question 
is the manufacture of stink-bombs. 
Much patience is, indeed, needed with 
Members who, like Mr. Haro_p Davies, 
are convinced that an armed Mau Mau 
gang engaged on a trans-border raid 
needs only votes and union cards to be 
transformed into a body of honest 
Labour voters. The Colonial Secretary 
was last seen mopping his brow and 
smiling wryly beside the Speaker's 
chair on his way, one hopes, to some 
justifiable refreshment. 

The business of the day was a state- 
ment by Mr. Epen on the Geneva 
Conference, _fol- 
lowed by a debate 
intended as a re- 
view of foreign 
affairs to date and 
a send-off for the 
Prime Minister and 
Foreign Secretary 
on their visit to 
Washington. The 
House and galleries 
were full. Mr. 
EpEN’s statement 
of the purposes and 
results of the Con- 
ference was inevit- 
ably rather pedes- 
trian; but when he 
gave a more per- 
sonal account of 
the way the work was carried out, w ith 
several of the parties not officially on 
speaking terms, he became extraordin- 
arily interesting. And his warm tribute 
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to Mr. Molotov for his aid in the matter 
was an oddly heartening reminder that 
even Russians are human, and sounded 
a note which was to be heard many 
times in the debate that followed. 

The debate was serious, not too 
platitudinous and almost entirely non- 
party; but the sense of a great occasion, 
though several times voiced, was some- 
how lacking. Praise for the Foreign 
Secretary and confidence (in this matter) 
in the Prime Minister were expressed 
from all parts of the House. Members 
have sympathy with France but small 
patience with her political destitution. 
They wanted closer contact—not, of 
course, co-operation, but at all costs 
contact—with China; and they wanted 
a more express independence in our 
friendly relations with America. One 
or two hobby-horses were trotted out, 
but soberly; and there were two maiden 
speeches, one resolute but of doubtful 
policy and the other lofty but of 
doubtful application. The Prime 
Minister intervened only once, when he 
shot to his feet, in a characteristic 
shocked silence, to rebuke Sir Ropert 
Bootusy for a gibe flung at the Oppo- 
sition front bench. Mr. HeRsert 
Morrison, in the sort of dry, chunky 
speech which so exactly fits his appear- 
ance, gave his party’s final blessings to 
the Washington talks; and the Foreign 
Secretary wound up, in a once more 
crowded House, with a speech which 
showed to advantage not only his 
grasp and honesty of purpose but the 
sort of humanity which so largely 
explains his influence in the House. 
The debate was adjourned at ten o’clock 
on a note, if not of drama and high 
purpose, at least of cautious belief that 
salvation was not impossible and that 
there was still something to be saved. 


Thursday, June 24 

It is impossible not to feel some 
sympathy with Sir THomas DUGDALE, 
whose only ap- 
parent support 
in the Battle of 
Crichel Down now comes from those 
members of the Opposition who would 
in all circumstances back the official 
against the landowner. To at least two 
questions from his own back benches 
he had no reply except the promise of a 
debate; and this, he had to admit, had 
not been fixed. He sat down, mopping 
his face with a brilliant silk handker- 
chief, a patently well-intentioned man 
in great distress. 

Nearly the whole strength of the 
House had turned out to hear the Prime 
Minister announce the Government's 
decision against an increase in Members’ 
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salaries. He announced it firmly and 
rode the resulting storm calmly; but it 
was against his own previously stated 
views and plainly gave him little 
pleasure. The storm, once the reasoned 
and proper protests of the Opposition 
front bench had been made, was noisy, 
acrimonious and undignified; and Mr. 
Artuur Lewis's moving of the adjourn 
ment was rejected by the Speaker with 
the abruptness it deserved. The Prime 
Minister, serious but not apparently 
upset, went out en route for Washington, 
no doubt strengthened by the good 
wishes lavished on him by the House 
the day before. It was almost with 
relief that those Members who could 
still afford it turned again to the Financ« 


Bill. 


Friday, June 25 

A handful of Members turned out 
for a good-tempered and sensible 
debate on private 
Bills, the acri- 
monies of yester- 
only by a_ few 
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recalled 


day being 
references to majority votes which no 


longer took legislative effect. The 
release of Fisheries from the para 
mountcy of Agriculture found many 
champions. Mr. Hector Hucues broke 
into verse at the (absent) Prime 
Minister's expense; and Mr. Epwarp 
Evans spoke highly of the Whispering 
Fish. But why does Mr. Evans think 
“a farm labourer” a derogatory term? 
Does it add to a man’s dignity to call 
him an agricultural operative? 
P. M. Hussarp 
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According to “‘ The Economist,’ the Civil Service has become “a despotism that is practised by the most 
conscientious, incorruptible and industrious tyrants that the world has ever seen.” 
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Marxism and Anarchism 


A History of Socialist Thought. Vo . II. 

G. D. H. Cole. Macmillan, 30/- 

N the second volume of his pro- 

jected four-volume “History of 
Socialist Thought” Mr. Cole discusses 
the development of the Socialist move- 
ment throughout the world during the 
second half of the nineteenth century. 
The rise and fall of the First Inter- 
national, the agony of the Paris Com- 
mune, the perennial quarrels between 
the Marxists and the Anarchists, the 
formative years of the Socialist parties 
and trade unions in Europe and America, 
are all described with the masterly skill 
of a first-class story teller. Mr. Cole 
has, once again, proved to be a rare 
specimen in the world of political 
writers: he can make himself under- 
stood even when he analyzes market 
fluctuations and productivity statistics; 
he is enthralling to read even when he 
explains the difference between Volume | 
and Volume 3 of Marx’s Das Kapital. 
To quote, or rather to misquote, Lenin 
Mr. Cole is indeed a good writer fallen 
among the Socialists. 

Particularly excellent are Mr. Cole’s 
studies of the Socialist philosophers and 
leaders whose political convictions he 
does not share. By far the best is, for 
example, the chapter on the Russian 
anarchist Michael Bakunin. Mr. Cole 
has, quite rightly, laid special emphasis 
on Bakunin’s flamboyant personality, 
which exerted greater influence than did 
his political theories on his followers. 
A remorseless and insatiable borrower 
of money, Bakunin—like Marx and so 
many other leaders of the toiling masses 

-never bothered to work for his living. 
The sketch of Bakunin’s successor- 
another wealthy enemy of wealth 
Prince Peter Kropotkin, is also beauti- 
fully drawn. So is the portrait of the 
father of German Socialism—Lassalle; 
an erratic personality, who dedicated 
himself to the vause of combating 
capitalism only after he was assured of 
a comfortable allowance for life, given 
by an admirer who, obviously, had a lot 
of capital to spare. Though longing to 
be persecuted for his progressive ideas 
Lassalle was not destined to die on the 
barricades waving the proletarian banner. 
He was killed, instead, in a duel arising 


out of a rather bourgeois love affair with 
a woman twenty years his junior. 

But Mr. Cole is not only a brilliant 
narrator of Socialist history. He is also 
a Socialist philosopher himself. Though 
he says he is no Marxist, he has been, 
all his life, a great admirer of Marx. 
Here lies his greatest drawback as a 
historian. He cannot, it seems, write 
about Marx and Marxism with the same 
penetrating insight and power of 


observation with which he can and does 
write on almost any other subject. For 
this reason Mr. Cole’s chapters on 
Marxism represent the weakest parts of 
his book. 

Some twenty years ago Mr. Cole 
wrote his What Marx Really Meant. 
Confronted—as all intelligent readers ot 
Marx-——with the inescapable conclusion 
that the author of Das Kapital had 
written a lot of nonsense, Mr. Cole 
preferred to think that Marx really had 
not meant what he had said, for the 
simple reason that no one in his right 
mind could have meant such things. 
But though one can argue, for volumes, 
as to what Marx really meant (if he 
meant anything at all) there can be no 
doubt as to what Marx really said: the 
printed word is there to testify, much to 
the embarrassment of all admirers of 
Marx, including Mr. Cole. However, 
what Marx really said is, to quote Mr. 
Cole, very forbidding to read. One can 
therefore indulge with gratitude in 
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Mr. Cole’s more readable efforts in his 
present volume: “What Marx Really 
Meant, Actually,” or “What Marx 
Could Have Meant,” or “What Marx 
Meant to Mean,” or—and why not? 
“What Marx Should Have Meant.”’ 
Such indeed could easily be the sub- 
titles of Mr. Cole’s chapters on Marx 
and Marxism, so great is his desire to 
save the reputation of master Marx. 

Nevertheless even Mr. Cole finds 
most of Marx’s economic theories 
difficult to swallow. In pain and in 
sorrow he has to admit that Marx is not, 
after all, very “scientific.” But when he 
feels compelled to point out some of the 
most glaring absurdities in Das Aapital 
Mr. Cole uses the delicate touch of an 
accomplished diplomat who has to 
tick off in a very friendly way, a very 
friendly government. Mr. Cole's 
formule of condemnation are master 
pieces of caution and restraint: they 
deserve to be carefully studied by all 
aspirants for jobs in the Foreign Office. 

For example, Mr. Cole has come to 
the conclusion—quite —_rightly-—that 
Marx's theory of “surplus value” is 
sheer nonsense and that, morcover, 
Marx himself did not quite know what 
he was writing about. Yet this is how 
Mr. Cole puts it: 

“But whereas it is clear nowadays 
that what Marx has to say about 
‘value’ and ‘surplus value’ is entirely 
unrelated to the prices at which com- 
modities are actually bought or sold, 
this neither was nor could be apparent 
to his readers when the first volume of 
Das Kapital was published; nor is 
there in that volume anything to 
indicate that Marx himself was con- 
scious of the gulf.” 

Further on, in another desperate 
effort to explain—and excuse —Marx’s 
muddled thinking on the problem of 
“variable” and “constant” capital, 
Mr. Cole says: 

“| doubt if anyone, reading only the 
first volume of Das Kapital, could 
have known that this was what Marx 
meant, and I doub: if he himself fully 
realized the implication of his theory 
when he first advanced it.” 

But if he is not any more impressed 
by Marx’s economic theories Mr. Cole 
still thinks that “the unquestionably 
masterly part” of Das Kapital is to be 
found in Marx's so-called “historical 
analysis” of the capitalist system. It is 





to be hoped that Mr. Cole will not need 
another twenty years to discover that this 
part of Marx’s writings is, if possible, 
even less related to the facts than his 
economic postulates. 

MicHAgEL PApEV 


The River of Fire. Frangois Mauriac. 

Eyre and Spottiswoode, 10/6 

Mauriac’s short novel has the technical 
imperfection and impetuous force of an 
early work, the early work of a novelist 
of uncommon powers. ‘The more one 
reads of Mauriac the more one realizes 
that the narrowness of the gorge his 
genius cuts through life results only from 
the limitation a great writer of this 
age must impose upon himself. Life is 
too diffused and unformalized to produce 
a Dickens or a Tolstoy. Those writers 
who strain to seize all life with their pen 
merely give us a picture of superfluities, 
usually muddled and often unreadable, 
nearer journalism than art, and quickly 
forgotten, 

The River of Fire, whether or not one 
likes its theme of lustful desire, is likely 
to prove unforgettable. A young rake, 
bored on holiday at a mountain hotel, 
sets eyes on a girl and pursues her. Like 
many men of his type, he is obsessed by 
the idea of purity; by the time he 
realizes the girl is not only experienced 
but, as a result of her own over-affection- 
ate and starved nature, “abandoned,” 
he is lost in his passion. An older woman, 
a “natural saviour of souls,’’ fights with 
him for possession of the girl. The end 
of the battle is a foregone conclusion and 
pitiful to modern readers. ‘The sexual 
revolution that has taken place since this 
book was published thirty years ago 
gives to Mauriac’s foreword a_ period 
flavour. oO. M. 


The English Medizval Parish Church. 
G. H. Cook. Phenix, 36/- 


The amateur of architecture and eccle- 
siology, if dismayed by the formidable 
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detail of this learned and important 
book dealing with the pre-Reformation 
parish churches which have survived 
the fury of iconoclasts, the thievings of 
acquisitive noblemen (and enemy action), 
should first study the admirable illustra- 
tions. He should be so deeply moved by 
the beauty, variety of invention and 
superb craftsmanship, and the miracle of 
the transition in three centuries from the 
gaunt austerity of the pre-conquest 
churches to the splendour of, say, St. 
Mary Redcliffes, Bristol, that he will be 
eager to face the text—in small doses. 
Mr. Cook deals perceptively with the 
church, its structure and furnishings; 
as a centre of worship; explains the 
organization and social significance of the 
parish church as “ bulwark of the liberty 
of the people” and incidentally market, 
fortress, community centre, theatre and 
junketing rendezvous. He makes good 
use of the parish records with their 
fascinating details of building contracts, 
materials, wages and prices—not for- 
getting the frequent clash of interests— 
seldom settled with the initiative and 
aplomb of the angry vicar who shot a 
flaming arrow into the thatch of the 
choir of an oppressive abbey. J. P. T. 


Bring on the Girls. P. G. Wodehouse and 
Guy Bolton. Herbert Jenkins, 16/- 
This is a light-hearted account of a 
long collaboration in writing musical 


comedies, mainly in America. It is 
sometimes forgotten that Mr. Wodehouse 
wrote most of his first hundred or so 
novels in moments of relaxation from 
producing the lyrics of almost every 


musical show between The Mikado and 
Oklahoma! ‘There is nothing he and Mr. 
Bolton do not know about cigar-chewing 
managers, mad backers and try-outs in 
the sticks, and what they know they tell. 
Ceaseless, highly professional work is 
the core of the book: the golf and bridge 
and parties are incidentals. 

As a worker Mr. Wodehouse is in a 
higher class than Scott; much of Scott 
seems to have been produced in a jog- 
trot trance, but Mr. Wodehouse, like 
some insane miner, “loads every rift 
with ore.”’ Everything that is neither 
entertaining nor informative about show 
business is cut from this admirable 
experiment, one of the few joint auto- 
biographies ever written. R. G. G. P. 


M for Mother. Marjorie Riddell. Constable, 

7/6 

Readers of Punch will be familiar with 
the domestic fencing of Marjorie Riddell 
(or her alter ego) and her solicitous 
Mother (or her alter ego—friends of 
hoth parties are warned that this is a 
work of fiction). Here are collected 
thirty-three items from this curious 
family album. No young girl who 
contemplates leaving home, and no 
mother of such a girl, should allow this 
event to happen without first making a 
close study of the techniques revealed in 
these gay little pieces. B. A. Y. 
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The Hoffmann Episode. 

Jonathan Cape, 10/6 

If any district headquarters of the 
Control Commission resembles the one 
pictured here, and it seems not unlikely, 
may there be a Major Howard on the 
strength to defend the humanities against 
the cold officialism of civil servants in 
uniform. A German community believes 
an old and sick man to be a wartime 
traitor, and is avid for revenge; the 
Control Commission colonel declines to 
intervene in what he maintains to be a 
civilian matter; his major believes, 
however, that it is still important to 
save an innocent man from being 
hanged on a tree. That is the whole 
story, except for a slender sub-plot. 

As might be expected from Mr. Dell, 
there is a cinematic vitality in the telling; 
but this is no shadcw show, and it is not 
possible for the reader, at times badly 
harrowed, to console himself with the 
assurance that, in the end, right will 
necessarily prevail. J. B. B. 


Jeffrey Dell. 


TT AT THE PICTURES 
Executive Suite 


ee Trouble in the Glen 


T happened that after seeing Executive 

Suite (Director: Ropert Wise) | 

saw the trailer advertising it, and 
was saddened not only to observe how 
the publicity people had been able to 
choose from a good film a number of 
moments that might have come from 
any commonplace melodrama but also 
by the reflection that they were probably 
quite right in assuming these to be what 
would most attract and be best under- 
stood by a popular audience anyway. 

But as for understanding... I freely 
admit that the motives in detail of some 
of these characters (the basic aims of 
many of them are simple enough: power 
or position or money) were not always 
clear to me. I did not always grasp at 
the moment exactly why a particular 
piece of financial jugglery was going to 
give somebody more money or more 
power. But what I want to emphasize is 
that (just as in a good thriller, where 
one’s appreciation of an exciting chase 
is not dulled by—for example—any wish 
to get the characters’ relationships 
straight) this makes not the slightest 
difference to one’s enjoyment. 

I enjoyed this very much indeed. It 
has the indefinable quality I have so 
often tried to explain, that quality of 
continual freshness and crispness for the 
intellectual palate—the quality that keeps 
one eagerly interested the whole time and 
leaves one at the end wishing the film 
would go on. Yet when summarized on 
paper the theme does not suggest that it 
could offer enough dramatic action or 
visual opportunities to make a film at all 

The story covers a day or so in the 
life of a big manufacturing firm, with 
which all the characters are somehow 
concerned. It is “a one-man company 
without the one man,”’ whose death 
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Loren Phireas Shaw (a Comptroller) 


precipitates a struggle for power among 
the other directors. The excellent script 
(Ernest LeHMaANn, from the novel by 
CAMERON HAW Ley), first-rate direction, 
fine acting by an astonishing number 
of stars, skilful camera-work (GrorGE 


Forsey), and notably imaginative use of 


sound combine to give the whole thing 
an extraordinary fascination. Perhaps it 
is because the range of scene and action 
and emotion is limited that the result is 
so successful, but the fact remains that 
beside this an ordinary popular film, 
even a good one, seems to deal with a 
totally different and irritatingly juvenile 
world. I could see it again with pleasure 
now. 


The irruptions of Orson WELLEs into 
Trouble in the Glen (Director: HerBert 
WILcox) are almost worth sitting through 
the rest of it for . . . but really not quite. 
His scenes, or most of them, can be 
considered by themselves: they are good, 
amusingly handled monologues, much 
better written than the rest of the picture. 
As a South American who comes to be 
the Laird on the Highland estate of his 
ancestors he looks into the eye of the 
camera and makes about the main story 
(which he is supposed to be telling) very 
much the same sort of comment as we 
are inclined to make ourselves. 

He refers for instance with obvious 
distaste to “what would no doubt be 
called . . . a wee bairn,”’ and there is just 
such a child in the picture, bedridden 
with polio and starry-eyed and whimsy 
enough for six. ‘The idea is that the Laird 
is a crusty and obstinate curmudgeon 
who finally, melted by Scottish charm, 
reopens the road through his estate that 
he caused such resentment by closing 


[Executive Suite 


Frepric Marcu 


But in the first place we don’t believe 
this forceful and unsentimental character 
would have done any such thing, and in 
the second I regret to say it seems quite 
the opposite of a satisfactory, let alone 
happy, ending when he does it. I'd have 
liked to see him win, with a good many 
more acid remarks. 
. * > * * 

Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

Recent good ones still in London 
include Father Brown (23/6/54)—not 
exactly Chesterton, but a nice per- 
formance by ALec Gutnness—and the 
Disney nature film, The Living Desert 
(2/6/54). The intensely gripping Le 
Salaire de la Peur (24/2/54) and the 
amusing Henriette (19/5/54) continue. 

None of the releases was reviewed here. 
Dangerous Mission is an effective thriller, 
set in Glacier National Park, Take the 
High Ground is quite a well-made piece 
about army training, and The Sea Around 
Us has some fascinating pictures but 
an irritating commentary. 

RicHarp MALLeri 


YY AT THE OPERA 


¢ Gétterdémmerung 
(COVENT GARDEN) 

ERMANN UHDE'’s noble singing 
of Gunther raised a nice point. 
Was it not a shade too noble for 
the part? This confused Rhineside felon 
was so much the gentleman that I 
expected him to change into white tie 
and tails for a Schubert recital at any 
moment. ‘The late Kathleen Ferrier as 
Ortrud would not have been more amiss 
psychologically. 

Ignoring Wagner’s piano dolce marking, 
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the Gutrune, ELrriepe WASSERTHAL, sang 
Willkommen, Gast while proffering the 
drinking horn with a sort of shrill voracity 
which ought to have warned Siegfried 
at once that she had marked him down 
and meant to get claws into him. Miss 
VON ILosvay, supposed to be Waltraut« 
(nobody would have guessed this from 
the ball dress she was wearing), brought 
Briinnhilde the latest crisis-news from 
Valhalla with a touch of stridency, but 
made up for this by soft, low-registe: 
singing of quite startling beauty. In 
Hagen we should sense the coldness and 
venom of the reptile. In the person of 
Deszor Ernster he moved about th« 
Hall of the Gibichungs with the dignity 
of a champion weight-lifter, which is 
hardly the same thing. 

With Walkiire and Siegfried behind us, 
Miss HarsHaw and Mr. SvANHOLM 
came up gamely for a final accounting 
This has been a Briinnhilde of stamina 
and assurance: phrases never fumbled or 
swallowed, and rarely drowned. But 
there was a touch of vibrant prettiness in 
Miss HarsHaw’s tone which had nothing 
to do with the case; and, dramatically 
considered, her moments of repose 
inclined to the negative: she stood by 
Siegfried’s bier, ordered a pyre and 
meditated suttee with the composure of 
a housewife waiting for a bus. 

This was galling anticlimax, for in 
the preceding scene, that of Siegfried’s 
death, the fine pathos of Mr, SvAn- 
HOLM’s singing and acting, the doom- 
heavy quality of Mr. SuLLivan’s lighting 
and Mr. HArTMANN’s adroit grouping 
of the vassals had converged with sure 
orchestral playing under Mr. Sriepry 
(whose Funeral March was a shattering 
thing) to produce forty-five minutes of 
valid and truly memorable Ring. Mr 
SVANHOLM's excellence, indeed, was such 
as to force a revaluation of his art, which 
is now seen to have deeper emotional 
reserves than could be gathered from his 
junge Siegfried, a bright and rather brash 
conception. 

Mr. Hurry'’s new designs remain to 
sum up. Some of his details have 
startled us. ‘The gold in the Rhine depths 
was a sort of lit-up toy Christmas tre« 
which revolved for greater glitter. “The 
sword-hilt in Walhiire, which should 
gleam softly in the firelight, was turned 
on suddenly and «azzlingly like an 
electric ad. Loge’s get-up suggested 
Richard III. Alberich was Charles 
Darwin in a wrinkled space-suit. ‘The 
Rheingold giants, on the other hand, 
were magnificently imagined, especially 
Fafner in his tribal-deity mask. 

Apart from the water, fire and cloud 
transformations, all lavishly done with 
the help of an otherwise annoying front 
gauze, Wagner's stage directions have 
been simplified, cut to the bone or just 
ignored, ‘The Gibichungs’ home was 
typical of a bleak, sometimes blank 
approach which, whether condoned by 
the new Bayreuth fashions or not, is 
sharply at variance with the luxury of 
Wagner's music. CuHaries Rep 
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rg AT THE PLAY 
FW “Hamlet” at Elsinore 
LSINORE 


hums with Shakes- 
pearean theory. In its police records 
is a note saying that in 1586 
William Kempe, the English clown who 
later made history by dancing a morris 
from London to Norwich, was fined for 
knocking down a fence on his way back 
from a party which even by Elizabethan 
standards seems to have been rather 
wild. Kronborg Castle, as it stands to- 
day, had just been finished. It was 
therefore Kempe, declares one sturdy 
section of Danish thought—debaters to a 
man, and not much in awe of the siege 
artillery of the scholars—who came back 
and told Shakespeare that if he was really 
thinking of dishing up that old story from 
Saxo Grammaticus, then the castle at 
Elsinore cried to be the setting. 

Yet another school in Denmark holds 
that only someone who had actually been 
there would have described the earliness 
of its summer dawn as Shakespeare did 
in the ghost scenes. If he had merely 
heard about it at second-hand, this 
theory runs, he would have felt bound to 
show off his knowledge beyond “'The 
bell then beating one” and the references 
to the cock and the glow-worm; such 
brief and confident witness could only 
have come from an observer who had 
stood on the battlements at Kronborg 
not very long after midnight and seen the 
sky lightening over the coast of Sweden, 
a few short miles across the Sound. This 


fits in beautifully, of course, with Duff 
Cooper’s argument that at some time 
during the mystery years between 1585- 
92 Shakespeare was serving with Lord 
Leicester’s men in the Low Countries, for 
having travelled as far as that he might 


easily have gone on to Elsinore. But to 
my mind the trouble with it is that if he 
had ever been to Kronborg he would 
have reflected it—making every allowance 
for a poet’s fancy—-a little more accur- 
ately; whereas if he got the idea via 
Kempe he might reasonably have grasped 
the magnificence of the site, and gone on 
as he did to build his own castle. 

Magnificent it is, though somewhat 
unexpected. Set up on a vast brick 
pedestal above a moat, its clean grey 
stone in the solid style of the Dutch 
Renaissance suggests a Cambridge college 
of more recent date, built in a square 
round an enormous cobbled courtyard, 
and only parting from academic sobriety 
in the copper roofs and spires and 
cupolas which top so much of Danish 
architecture with a luminous green; in 
the rows of witch’s-hat windows; and in 
the lighthouse still active on the corner 
facing up the Kattegat. It is true that 
Cambridge colleges are not usually 
approached through a dark tunnel 
winding from a moat, but here, once 
past the great doors into the square, 
antiquity has gone. 

The court holds two thousand five 
hundred people, and the amplification 


was excellent. Much better than the set, 
which was fussy and impractical. The 
yellow poles upright at the ends of the 
stage, and the looped curtains under the 
central canopy looked crude in daylight 
and only mellowed late in the evening 
when dusk allowed the lamps to bite; but 
a more serious defect was that so much of 
the action had to take place in the deep 
central stage that from even a good seat 
at an angle one was often listening to 
disembodied voices. 

At first the luck seemed to be running 
against the Old Vic, when the day before 
the opening the dress rehearsal was 
cancelled, owing it was said to weather. 
The sky was clear and unforbidding; 
but a glance at the set told all, for it 
was only half finished and painters were 
still at work. The thought of the ghost 
and the swordsmen and poor Ophelia 
roaming unrehearsed about a strange 
stage was daunting, but on the night the 
company, which has now been together 
for a year, gave a very sound performance 
to a packed audience distinguished by the 
King and Queen of Denmark, their young 
daughter Margrethe, and the King and 
Queen of Sweden, who had all driven up 
informally from the royal yacht. This was 
the first time the Danish King had come 
on the opening night to study the curious 
behaviour of his ancestors. ‘The weather 
was a perfect answer to Buchan’s Cold 
Schnapps, and seagulls, swallows and 
sparrows circled the courtyard con- 
tinually, sharing it seemed the Danish 
passion for Hamlet 

The fact that I had seen the pro- 
duction twice already robbed it of none 
of its pleasure, for even on this awkward 
stage it had clearly steadied and matured. 
After a false start at Edinburgh MicHae. 
BENTHALL revised it with great advantage 
for the Waterloo Road, and among 
further improvements I was glad to see 
that now Hamlet turned to meet his 
father's ghost, instead of unnaturally 
facing away from it, informed only by 
eyes in the back of his head as to its 
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The charm and 
BURTON's per- 
It is a robust 


questionable shape. 

strength of RICHARD 
formance has increased. 
and commanding Hamlet, and in the 
duel extremely graceful. One of the 
things I shall remember from Elsinore 
was the long and wonderfully dramatic 
silence after Hamlet has been wounded 
by Leertes’ trick; a scream, a sudden hush 
that seemed to last a minute, and then 
Hamlet came back slowly and full of 
purpose to the fight. Mr. Burron is 
still vocally too monotonous to make a 
great Hamlet, but he is always interesting 

Apert from this general sense of 
added depth of character, one’s previous 
impressions stood, Fay CompTon, a 
moving Gertrude, CLAIRE BLOOM, a 
lovely Ophelia (a Dane remarked approv- 
ingly that to go mad with such accuracy 
she must have been briefed by a 
psychiatrist); once more Micuar. Hor- 
DERN's Polonius and WILLIAM Sourrr's 
Horatio struck me as particularly good; 
and Laurence Harpy's King now has 
a seasoned authority. For the last act 
I went to the very back of the courtyard, 
and found some of the voices blurred, 
though most of them carried, while every 
syllable from Mr. Harpy rang as clear 
as it did in the front. 

This was the first of ten performances, 
before the Old Vic goes on to show the 
flag at Ziirich. I came away wondering 
where else one could hear the King’s 
“The bark is ready and the wind 
at help” impatiently supported by a 
nearby foghorn, or the canned tempest 
for the ghost scenes overtaken and 
drowned by a sudden stirring in the 
battlements that, having made its point, 
fell away tactfully into a dead calm 


Recommended 

Joyce Grenfell Requests the Pleasure 
(Fortune), a theatrical smdrrebréd of sharp 
satire and witty dancing. The Manor 
of Northstead (Duchess), Lord Lister 
staying with Beecham. And Going to 
Town (St. Martin's), a revue with punch 

Eric Keown 























ON THE AIR 
Drama in the Shade 


OST new hands at 

television criticism are 

appalled to find the 
drama section so weak and 
apparently lacking in am- 
bition. “During a_ recent 
visit to Italy (Germany, 
France or the United States),” 
they say, “I was able to see 
excellent full-length perform- 
ances of Othello, The Iceman 
Cometh, She Stoops to Con- 
quer, Dear Brutus, Lady 
Windermere’s Fan, Widowers’ 
Houses and Rosmersholm. The 
acting was terrific, the settings 
superb. Even with but a 
moderate command of the 
language I found these plays 
infinitely more entertaining r. 
and stimulating than the 
feeble ‘serials’ and cheap- 
jack modern melodramas offered by 
Lime Grove. Why won't the B.B.C. 
realize that viewers are aching to see 
good plays, the accepted classics, and 
that the quest for new dramatic talent 
has proved a hopeless failure.’’ This 
kind of thing, supported by a good 
helping of scientific jargon and a few 
intimate peeps into the structure of tele- 
vision administration on the Continent, 
gives the new critic a fine start. 

Unfortunately it isn’t quite fair—as 
all long-term viewers will readily appre- 
ciate. The B.B.C.’s television drama 
department is now suffering the fate of all 
branches of entertainment catering for a 
“popular” market. When its customers 
were numbered in thousands it was able 
to dispense intelligent drama _ openly 
across the counter without too many 
complaints from those who tabulate the 
findings of Listener Research. 

On the Continent television started 
up much later than in Britain and still 
caters for small and _ enthusiastic 
audiences. So comparisons between the 
programmes currently put out by Milan 
and Lime Grove are misleading. ‘Two 
or three years from now Italy will 
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[We Live to Please 


Anthony Quayle, Mr 


number its televiewers in millions, and 
the market for Shakespeare, Eliot and 
Fry will seem regrettably small. What 
will Italian television do then? My guess 
is that it will import parlour games. 

In the United States television is so 


rich that it can afford to spread itself 


over at least half a dozen channels, and 
the pressure of the mass-market is not 
quite heavy enough to sink every in- 
telligent dramatic notion. Five years 
ago American T'V drama was, in my 
view, miles behind that purveyed by 
Alexandra Palace, but the B.B.C.’s lead 
has now been lost. It is impossible to 
satisfy the demands of masses and minor- 
ities on a single line of communication. 
Most “legitimate” plays and many 
films can be translated into the new 
medium to provide acceptable fare, but 
the art of adaptation is still in its infancy. 
We know that straight drama fails 
when it is screened direct from the stage: 
the acting seems overdone, the sound 
is raucous and devoid of subtlety. We 
know, too, that the accepted techniques 
of film-making vield television that seems 
unbearably slow, hackneyed and con- 
trived. The problem before the television 
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drama department, then, is 
to discover how the intimacy 
of the stage can be blended 
with the realism of the film in 
ideal proportions. So when 
we grumble about the fright- 
ful standard of the new plays 
dished up we ought perhaps 
to remember that the drama 
department is still hard at 
work in the laboratory. 
Meanwhile, let me record 
that “We Live to Please,” a 
programme celebrating the 
fiftieth anniversary of the Royal 
Academy of Dramatic Art, 
made disappointing entertain- 
ment. There were excerpts 
from Pygmalion, Othello and 
The Lady's Not For Burning, 
a performance of Barrie's 
delicious curtain-raiser Shall 
We Join the Ladies, a bright 
studio._.discussion.__ between 
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national service, is serving his apprentice- 
ship, and his daughter is secretary to 
the Assistant Managing Director. 
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YOU CANT BEAT 
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(ESSO PATENT) 


It gives the most 
outstanding performance 


Esso Extra is the star performer amongst petrols. Motorists in the flat 
Eastern Counties have proved its economy. In Scotland, the hilly 
North, and Wales, thousands more motorists have been convinced of its 
tremendous power for climbing hills, In towns and cities its 

extra quick starting and swift acceleration have confirmed it as the 
choice of motorists for driving in traffic. And all the time, 
N.S.O.—exclusive to Esso Petrols—is keeping engines clean 
and free breathing—developing their maximum power— 

and greatly extending the life of the valves 

Ask any Extra motorist—he will tell you, 

“ You can’t beat Esso Extra”... 
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ON THE AIR 


Drama in the Shade 


OST new hands at 

television criticism are 

appalled to find the 
drama section so weak and 
apparently lacking in am- 
bition. “During a_ recent 
visit to Italy (Germany, 
France or the United States),”’ 
they say, “I was able to see 
excellent full-length perform- 
ances of Othello, The Iceman 
Cometh, She Stoops to Con- 
quer, Dear Brutus, Lady 
Windermere's Fan, Widowers’ 
Houses and Rosmersholm. ‘The 
acting was terrific, the settings 
superb. Even with but a 
moderate command of the 
language I found these plays 
infinitely more entertaining 
and stimulating than the 
feeble ‘serials’ and cheap- 
jack modern melodramas offered by 
Lime Grove. Why won't the B.B.C. 
realize that viewers are aching to see 
good plays, the accepted classics, and 
that the quest for new dramatic talent 
has proved a hopeless failure.’’ This 
kind of thing, supported by a good 
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intimate peeps into the structure of tele- 
vision administration on the Continent, 
gives the new critic a fine start. 
Unfortunately it isn’t quite fair—as 
all long-term viewers will readily appre- 


ciate. The B.B.C.’s television drama 
department is now suffering the fate of all 
branches of entertainment catering for a 
“popular” market. When its customers 
were numbered in thousands it was able 
to dispense intelligent drama _ openly 
across the counter without too many 
complaints from those who tabulate the 
findings of Listener Research. 

On the Continent television started 
up much later than in Britain and still 
caters for small and _ enthusiastic 
audiences. So comparisons between the 
programmes currently put out by Milan 
and Lime Grove are misleading. ‘Two 
or three years from now Italy will 
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its televiewers in millions, and 
the market for Shakespeare, Eliot and 
Fry will seem regrettably small. What 
will Italian television do then? My guess 
is that it will import parlour games. 

In the United States television is so 
rich that it can afford to spread itself 
over at least half a dozen channels, and 
the pressure of the mass-market is not 
quite heavy enough to sink every in- 
telligent dramatic notion. Five years 
ago American TV drama was, in my 
view, miles behind that purveyed by 
Alexandra Palace, but the B.B.C.’s lead 
has now been lost. It is impossible to 
satisfy the demands of masses and minor- 
ities on a single line of communication. 

Most “legitimate’’ plays and many 
films can be translated into the new 
medium to provide acceptable fare, but 
the art of adaptation is still in its infancy. 

We know that straight drama fails 
when it is screened direct from the stage: 
the acting seems overdone, the sound 
is raucous and devoid of subtlety. We 
know, too, that the accepged techniques 
of film-making vield television that seems 
unbearably slow, hackneyed and cen- 
trived. The problem before the television 
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drama department, then, is 
to discover how the intimacy 
of the stage can be blended 
with the realism of the film in 
ideal proportions. So when 
we grumble about the fright- 
ful standard of the new plays 
dished up we ought perhaps 
to remember that the drama 
department is still hard at 
work in the laboratory. 
Meanwhile, let me record 
that “We Live to Please,”’ a 
programme celebrating the 
fiftieth anniversary of the Royal 
Academy of Dramatic Art, 
made disappointing entertain- 
ment. There were excerpts 
from Pygmalion, Othello and 
The Lady’s Not For Burning, 
a performance of  Barrie’s 
delicious curtain-raiser Sha/l 
é€ Join the Ladies, a bright 
studio discussion between 
celebrated Thespians and 
words-for-the-occasion written by Sir 
Alan Herbert. In spite of all this 
professional talent the show was strangely 
amateurish, more like charades than 
dramacademics. Brernarp HoLLowoop 








A CENTURY OF SERVICE 


Over the last hundred years there has 
always been a Goddin, and sometimes 
several, in the service of Punch. ‘The 
family record starts on July 1, 1854, 
when William James Goddin was in- 
dentured as an apprentice in the printing 
works at the age of 19. His son, Joseph 
Alfred Goddin, followed in his father’s 
footsteps in 1881. Then came his 
grandson, Joseph Morris Goddin, who 
became an apprentice in 1917. William, 
the pioneer, had signed the indentures 
for his son Joseph Alfred, who in turn 
signed the papers for Joseph Morris, 
his own son. Carrying on the tradition 
still is Joseph Morris Goddin, who has 
now completed 37 years’ service for 
Punch. His son, at the moment on 
national service, is serving his apprentice- 
ship, and his daughter is secretary to 
the Assistant Managing Director. 
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YOU CANT GEAT 


(ESSO PATENT) 


It gives the most 
outstanding performance 


Esso Extra is the star performer amongst petrols. Motorists in the flat 
Eastern Counties have proved its economy. In Scotland, the hilly 
North, and Wales, thousands more motorists have been convinced of its 
tremendous power for climbing hills, In towns and cities its 
extra quick starting and swift acceleration have confirmed it as the 
choice of motorists for driving in traffic. And all the time, 
N.S.O.—exclusive to Esso Petrols—is keeping engines clean 
and free breathing—developing their maximum power— 
and greatly extending the life of the valves 
Ask any Extra motorist—he will tell you, 

“ You can’t beat Esso Extra”. . . 





Service... 


~ Straight from the 
caught, peeled and potted 
in one day, packed in pure 
butter. A tea-time delicacy, 
ideal for cocktail parties or 
hors d'ceuvre. 


sca 


Shrimply delicious 


[ote 


Shrimpy ? 





YOUNG'S POTTED SHRIMPS LTD 
THE FISHERIES, CARK-IN-CARTMEL, 
MORECAMBE BAY 
From high-class stores in principal towns, or write 
for address of nearest stockist 


PARK GATE 


QUALITY STEELS 
FOR THE CYCLE INDUSTRY 





black bars 
for 
3 & 4 speed gears 





THE PARK GATE IRON & STEEL CO. LTD. ROTHERHAM 


TELEPHONE ROTHERHAM 14) (10 Inew TELECRAMS YORKSHIRE PARECATE YORKS 
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Whilst it is agreeable to know that 

Dry Monopole Champagne continues to 
maintain world-wide popularity 
wherever good taste and pleasure meet, 
it is particularly heartening to 

learn that Dry Monopole is still 
accorded the highest esteem by those 
hosts and hostesses whose quests 
diverse in character and conversation 
though they may be—are united in 
a sense of values and the possession 


of a finely discriminating taste. 
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Difficult 
isn't 
it? 


But you can do 

two jobs at once with 
Fonadek. ‘Phone with 
both hands free, use both 
ears — more efficient, no more 
holding on for connections 
Fonadek can be used with 
G.P.O. and internal 
‘phones. It is not an 
intercommunica 


tion system. 
FONAD A) Ay EK 


the modern way 


Standard Mode! 

1S guineas each 

FONADEK (BRANSON) LTD. 

Just write “Fonadek"’ on your letter headings 
for our fully illustrated brochure 

Dept. P. Vivian Road 

Birmingham 17 

‘phone: HARborne 2267/8 


Branches and Agents throughout 
the British Isles 





Just an experiment to find out how 
many enthusiastic business men will 
send for a specimen copy of 
EFFICIENCY MAGAZINE, 
Britain's Brightest business journal. 
A copy will be sent free on application 
to the Publishers, Efficiency Magazine, 
87, Regent Street, London, W.! 


\\ BOOK LET “Buying 
Shares out of Earnings” 
} Become a shareholder in 
Bricain's prosperous indus- 
tries for as licele as €5 down 
This booklet explains how 





Sent post free. Write to 
investment Service Dept. X 


Whitehead Industrial Trust Ltd 
177 Regent Street, London, W.! 


Licensed Deolers in Securities 


Orrectors 
A. |. Whitehead, j. D. Kyle, C.A 
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£695 plus p.t. £290. 14,2 


White-well tyres, optiona! extra. 
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ALL THE LUXURY, the comfort, the built-in 
quality of a truly great car—and over 80 m.p.h. too! The 
quick, live power of a 20°, more powerful overhead valve 
engine gives vivid, exciting acceleration. 

Larger brakes give greater safety even with all the extra 

power—numerous detail refinements give even smoother 

and quieter running—all for no extra cost! 

You must test its brilliant new features—see its new 

styling details, measure its big-car comfort and luxury 
Superb acceleration yourself, Ask your Humber dealer to arrange a trial run. 
And with OVERDRIVE (optional extra) still more miles 
per gallon, still better top gear performance. Less engine 
Real economy maintained 

wear too, 


Maximum Speed—over 80 m.p.h. 
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so many projects 


depend on 


The Plessey Company Limited 
ilford - Essex 
electronics + radio and television - mechanics 


hydraulics + aircraft equipment 
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Aircraft Equipment 

Booster Pumps 

Capacitors - Ceramics 

Dust Cores 

Electrical Actuators 

F.H.P. Motors + Fuel Pumps 

Gas Turbine Accessories 
Hydraulic Pumps 

LF. Transformers 

Jigs, Fixtures & Gauges 
Kilowatt-hour Meters 
Loudspeakers 

Mobile V.H.F. Equipment 
Nyquist Diagram Plotters 
Output Transformers 

Plugs & Sockets + Press Tool Sets 
Quality Reproducers 

Radio Equipment & Components 
Switches and Contactors 
Television Equipment & Components 
U.H.F. Radio Equipment 

Volume Controls 

Wiring Systems 

X-band Test-gear 

Yokes for Television 

Zonal Communications Equipment 


So diverse are the interests of Plessey in 
the Aircraft, Radio, Television, Electrical 
and Mechanical Engineering industries, 
that it is difficult to instance any large 
project in these fields which does not at 
some vital stage depend upon the Company. 
The service offered to top managements 
in industry or Government service is 
unique. Expressed briefly, it is the 
development of an-idea through to 
prototype stage and on to production— 
cheaply, efficiently and in time to meet 
a market. 

If you have a new product in rough 
outline that is ripe for specialist 
development you cannot do better than 


talk it over with Plessey. 
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KNOWLES 


66 No 
oilskins 
Skipper...?” 


Not on this ship. The crew are right up-to-date. Something very 
scientific has been going on ashore to provide those at sea with 
really comfortable garb in which to meet the elements. Plastics 
provided it. Duranide P.V.C. Leathercloth has all the protective 
power of oilskin cloths. Added 
to that, it’s soft and supple, and DURANIDE 

stays that way. Nor does it ever | P.¥.C: Leuhercowh is available in 


become tacky or need re-proofing. so that it can be used not only for 
. P weatherproof garments of all kinds 
Some of this Duranide is produced but for special industrial protective 
- — : al clothing too. Duranide is easy to 
to an Admiralty specification make up, very durable and has a 


with special plasticisers which igh resistance be fire 
keep it from developing rigidity 


even in the frigidity of the Arctic. | 4% Greenwich 


Makers of protective garments are invited to write 
for fullest information and samples of coated cloths 
suited to specific needs. 


THE GREENWICH LEATHERCLOTH CO. LTD., St. Mary Gray, Kent, England 


Telephone : Ravensbourne 4674-S and Orpington 5671-2-3 
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The United Steel company is not only a 
complex industrial enterprise, but also a 
community of human interests, experience 
and skills. A long-term plan of staff replace- 
ment ensures not only that these experiences 
and skills are handed on, but gives oppor- 
tunity to young men. 

Imagination and ideas originate in individuals 
experienced organisation which 


puts at their disposal the counsel 
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APPLEBY-FRODINGHAM STEEL COMPANY 
UNITED STRIP & BAR MILLS 
UNITED STEEL STRUCTURAL COMPANY LIM. TED 
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* THE UNITED 4 


SAMUEL FOX & COMPANY LIMITED « 


WORKINGTON IRON & STEEL COMPANY 
+ DISTINGTON ENGINEERING COMPANY LIMITED . YORKSHIRE ENGINE COMPANY LIMITED 
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Prospecting for Ideas 


of older men and the resources of a large 
organisation. Recruits are selected for their 
potentialities, and as those of the required 
character and capabilities succeed in their first 
work, new responsibilities and opportunities 
open before them with the possibility of rapid 
advancement for men of energy and ideas. 
With a far sighted, long-term staffing policy 
the Company assures that its future will 
strike and develop rich fields of 


ability and enterprise. 
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THE UNITED STEEL COMPANIES LIMITED SHEFFIELD 


STEEL PEECH & TOZER 
UNITED COKE & CHEMICALS COMPANY LIMITED 
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PATENTED WITH THE BUILT-IN LID 


much | (RVER-HOT 


neater with TEA SERVICES a“ 
LIGHTNING Ws 


HOT Tea Services are 
available in a wide range 
ofattractive designs to suit 
all tastes—each incorpor- 
ating the patented built-in 
lid. See them at all good 
stores, jewellers, etc. 


MADE BY PERRY BEVAN & CO., LTD., BIRMINGHAM, 6 


SSASSAALAG 
Sot i 
cebrente 
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WN 4, Home may be a } een 7 

S , stately mansion or a Y) ee 

simple villa, a lush pent house or a too a 
too Scandinavian bed-sitter, but com- a. 
mon to allis the freedom to call our souls 5 sists 0 gf no 
our own, to put up our feet or let down oy mew gow? 
our hair, and build a rosier world in the ps 
smoke clouds of a Sobranie Virginia... 
In its aroma is a relaxation, in its long 
cool smoke is a philosophy, in its mild 
flavour is a deep satisfaction which are 
the soft final answer to every fret, the 
solution to every problem, and the 
pleasure that cancels every pain... 


i 
4 
at 
ib 


SUPPLIERS OF PHOTOGRAPHIC EQUIPMENT 





N.B. Sobranie Virginia cigarettes 
are priced from 4/- for 20 


& . 
Sobranie 
VIRGINIA 
SOBRANIE LIMITED 
136 CITY ROAD LONDON ECCI 





‘Lightning’ zips are (y@ Be ; ; 

quick, practical, re- (gee SCAN EAA, 2 v 

lable. And they ‘keep (aie Bat de Ceylon bids you 
your trousers trim from A i em Li ih) elcome s 


every angle. Be sure 
2,500 years of civilization sponsor the 


there is a ‘Lightning’ 

zip on the next pair of unique delights that Ceylon invites her 

trousers you buy—the A f ¢ visitors to share. Matchless artistries 
% slide-pull. (ane . oo and gorgeous pageantries born of age- 

ROSS 68 Tae Sree M j , old tradition, grandeurs of landscape 

seascape, forest and jungle. These and 


ave PPE Toone cme ood wks ise] the word 
h l; } ble D4] p roads for pleasure in full measure. 
teres for Toffee 


LIGHTNING FASTENERS LTD. " ; ~ laf Aue & 
BIRMINGHAM of Ex) © i) 
> TOWARD SHARP & SONS LTO. 


(A subsidiary company of Imperial a, Apply to nearest Travel Agent for Booklet or write direct The Toflee Spec oi-aes 
Chemical Industries Lid.) LP. 183 CEYLON GOVERNMENT TOURIST BUREAU COLOMBO] % ™*o"TO™ 











OUTSIDE 

















outsize job 


Outside painting is quite a different proposition from inside 
painting. Outside painting has to do a protective job, and if 
that job is ever neglected the very soundness of the building 
may be endangered. It’s as simple as that, and as serious. 

What kind of paint can protect a door, a window frame, a 
cement-rendered or stucco front from the ceaseless attack of 
British weather ? What kind of paint needs fewer repaints, 
and less expensive repaints because it doesn’t crack or flake ? 


The answer has been proved good over centuries. 


White Lead Paint Lasts. 
Magnet White Lead Base HARD GLOSS Paint is the 
up-to-date version of this trusty friend. Hard Gloss, Lasting 


Protection. A range of 32 intermixable colours. If your 


Decorator doesn’t tell you, you tell your Decorator . . . 


MAGNET for the 0“ Z72E 


ASSOCIATED LEAD MANUFACTURERS LIMITED (“a") 


LONDON NEWCASTLI CHESTER 


7 


in a new range of check designs 
You have a high opinion of ‘Luvisca’ 
products -— and this new sports shirt ensures 
that you'll keep it! It’s fine, soft, tailored in 
coat style — amply cut for extra comfort. In 
a hard-wearing check fabric with a wide 
range of good colours —a Courtaulds’ 
fabric, of course. 


cut for comfort — 
woven for wear 


LOOK FOR LUVISCA AT 
ALL GOOD OUTFITTERS 


Luvisca Limited, Exeter. 








Smarter hair when 
you check 


DRY SCALP 


OO te Sold pay 
Mean Vay, 


HAIR LOOKS SMART AND HEALTHY, stays well-groomed all day, 
when you supplement the natura! scalp oils with ‘Vaseline’ 
Hair Tonic. It takes only a few drops! Price 26, or 3/9 for 
double the quantity. Buy a bottle today and use it regularly. 


Vaseline HAIR TONIC 


' The Dressing that checks Dry Scalp 


3571-9 








| @ "Vaseline * is the registered trade mark of the Chexebrough Mf¢. Co. Lid 
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Tell my jockey to wait 15 minutes — 
I’m just enjoying a 


CHURCHMAN’S No. I 


CHURCHMAN’S No.1, THE 15-MINUTE 
C27E 


CIGARETTE 





AWAY 
WITH OLD FASHIONED 
METHODS — 
INSTEAD OF RELINING 


replace 


WITH GENUINE 


GIRLING 


bonded brake shoes 


7%, GREATER FRICTION AREA 
30%, LONGER LIFE: NO RIVETS 
NO SCORED DRUMS 
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thats 


GIRLING 
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THE BEST BRAKES IN 1HE WORLD VY 


service 


BIRMINGHAM 


rein 


| 


iit WHEL 


preferred 
KE 1s 


This is Symons’ Cyder, Devon Cyder. 
When a large number of men tasted 
it recently against other well-known 
cyders, 2 out of 3 said at once 
“That’s the one for me!”’ 

Yes, Symons’ is a very good Cyder 
indeed. And soit should be. For if 
Symons’ of Totnes can’t make real 
Devon Cyder after 150 years, who 
can! Ask your supplier for Symons’ 
Cyder; he can always get it for you 
—and it’s worth seeing that he does. 


SYMONS 


pEvOw CYDER 
1/8 A FLAGON 





GIRLING LTD TYSELEY 


from the famous old Cyder Mills at Totnes 
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By Appointment to the late King George VI 
Manufacturers of Land-Rovers 
The Rover Co. Lid 





Illustration shows duo-tone finish 
available at small extra cost 


One of Britain’s fine Cars 


In these days when so many things have to be completed with inadequate materials—or in a hurry—it 
is extremely satisfying to study the Rover car. Here is tangible evidence of an attention to detail and 
preoccupation with finish that one might have expected to find in a more leisurely age than ours. 
Precision in design, craftsmanship in construction and smoothness in performance are the qualities to 
which the Rover car owes its good reputation. They are qualities which yield their three-fold 


dividend when resale value is to be considered. 


TShe 
ROVER 


Sivly , Sevenly tive +) linely 


THE ROVER COMPANY LIMITED + SOLIHULL - BIRMINGHAM also DEVONSHIRE HOUSE » LONDON 


VS-244 
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